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riſe to the remarks I for- 


merly wrote on Dr. Brown s pro- 
poſe al for a code of education. £ 3 


Several perſons who. were pleaſed _ 
to think favourably of that per- 
formance. (in which 1 was led to 
mention the ſubject of civil an 
religious liberty) were deſirous 
A 2 5 that 


— 
rl 
18 


_ 
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that T ſhould treat of it more at 
large, and without any _—_ 
ate view to the doctor's work. 
appeared to them, that ſome 5 
the views I had given of this im- 
portant, but difficult ſubject, were 
new, and ſhowed it, in a clearer 
light than any in which they had 
ſeen it repreſented before. They 
"i "thought I had placed the founda- 
tion of thoſe moſt valuable inte- 
reſts of mankind on a broader and 


firmer baſis, in conſequence. of 
my availing myſelf of a more ac- 
curate and extenſive ſyſtem of mo- 
rals and policy, than was adopted 
by Mr. Locke, and others who 
formerly wrote upon this ſubject. 
TP 1 have 


— 
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T have endeavoured to anſwer. the 
wiſhes of my friends, in the beſt _ 
manner I am able; and, at the 
fame time, I have retained the 
ſubſtance of the former treatiſe, 
f having diſtributed the ſeveral parts. 
ns it into. the body of taste 


— 


Let it be hben Does, I 
in this treatiſe, I propoſe no more 
than to conſider the firſt princt= * 
hles of civil and religious liberty, 

and to explain ſome leading ideas 
upon the ſubject. For a more 
extenſive view of it, as affecting 5 

| a greater variety of particulars 1 in 

the ſyſtem of government, I re- 

er to e courſe of lectures on 


” A. 3. dale 
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hiftory and civil policy IJ: Hlla- 
bes of which is printed in the. 
Efjay on a courſe of liberal edu- 
cation for civil and active life, 
and the whole of which,: with en- 
. largements, I propoſe to publiſh 
in due time. I make no apology 
for the freedom with which I have 
written. The ſubject is, in the 
higheſt degree, intereſting to hu- 
manity, it is open to philoſophi- 
cal diſcuſſion, and I have taken 
no greater liberties than becomes 
philoſopher, a man, and an 
Engliſhman. Having no other 
views than to promote a thorough 
knowledge of this important ſub- 
* not being ſenſible of any 
biaſs 


F 1 * 485 


biaſs to miſlead me in my inqui- 


. ries, and conſcious of the upright- 


neſs of my intentions, | freely 
ſubmit my thoughts to the exa- 
mination of all impartial judges, 
and the friends of their country 


and of mankind. They who 


know the fervour of generous 


feelings will be ſenſible, that I 
have expreſſed myſelf with no 
more warmth than the importance 
of the ſubject neceſſarily prompt- 
ed, in a breaſt not naturally the 
coldeſt; and that to have ap- 
peared more indifferent, I could 
not have been ſincere. 
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It will bea great miſtake to 
imagine, that, in this treatiſe, I 
ſpeak the language of any party. 
I only give my own ideas of 
things, without the concurrence of 


any. perſon whatever; ſo. that if 
any thing in them be Wrong, my 
ſelt wy am anf arabie for it. 

| "NoawrihGandiog the 3 + 
mind with which, it will be evi- 
dent, ſome Parts of the following 7 
treatiſe were written, the; warmth 
with. which I have eſpouſed the 
cauſe of liberty, and ho ſeverity. 
with which I have animadverted 
0 ow whatever I apprehend to be 
untayourable 


PREFACE =; 
unfavourable to it; I think I can- 
not be juſtly accuſed of party zeal, 
becauſe it will be found that I 
have treated all parties with equal 
freedom. Indeed, ſuch is the 
uſual violence of human paſſions, 
when any thing intereſting to 
them is contended for, that the 
beſt cauſe in the world is not ſuf- 
ficient to prevent intemperance 


and exceſs; ſo that it is eaſy to 


ſee too much to blame in all par- 
ties: and it by no means follows, 
that, becauſe a man diſapproves 
of the conduct of one, that he 
muſt, therefore, approve of that 
of its oppoſite. The greateſt 
enemy of” popery may ſee ſome- 


thing 
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| thing be diſlikes in the conduct 
of the firſt reformers, - the warm- 
1 zeal againſt epiſcopacy is con- 
YZ fiſtent with a juſt ſenſe of the 
E faults of the puritans, and much 


more I An ee of Charles 
E the fir 
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HE Mmmh, the 57 princi- 
ples of government, and * nature 


of liberty, P · I. 

Part I. Of political liberty, WIE - 
Part II. Of civil Kberty — Sect. I. of 4 | 
the nature of civil liberty in general, 
p- 53. 


Sec. II. Þ what mariner an e 3 b 
tive code of education would affect l. 
berty, and ſocial happineſs, P · 67. | 


Sect. III. © ＋ religious liberty and tolera· 
tion, P · I 14. 
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Part III. Of the progreſs of ſocieties to- 
wards a fate of greater perfection, 
ſhewing that it is retarded by encroach- 
ments on civil and religious 
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A 8 two © ems a dvan- 
LYLA tages. from the e of . 
| intellectual POWER. 


Ae firſt. is, EI as an \ individual, 
he poſſeſſes a certain comprehenſion of 
mind, whereby he contemplates and en- 
joys the paſt and the future, as well as 
the preſent. By this means his happineſs 

is. leſs: dependent on temporary circum- 4 
ane and ſenſations. Ideas collected 
from a certain limited ſpace, on ea 


F fide 
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fide of the preſent moment, are always 


ready to crowd upon his mind, and to 
temper, and exylt his feelings. 


This ſpace, which. is the ſphere of 
a man's comprehenſion, of which he has 
the enjoyment, and which may be called 
or leſs, in proportion to the progreſs he 
has made in 4ntelle&, - and his adyance- 


ment above mere animal nature ; and 


it is generally growing larger during 
the whole courſe of our lives, A child 


is ſenfible of nothing beyond the preſent 


moment, being little more than a brute 


animal; whereas the actual feelings of 
perſons deed; in life never depend 
wholly upon the preſent moment, but 
are each influenced both by the re- 
membrance of What is paRt, and the 
een of what | is future. HEH] 


Thee intellectual pleafictes and MP 


; in many e cies, e over-power all 


temporary - 


- 
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temporary ſenfations ; © whereby 1 ſome” 

men, of great and fuperior minds, enjoy 
,” ſtate of permanent and equable felici- 
ty, in a great meaſure independent of 
the uncertain accidents of life, In ſuch 
minds the idea of things, that are ſeen 


to be the O'S and effect of one ano- TE 


ther, perfectly coaleſce into one, and ö 
| Preſent but one common image. Thus 

all the ideas of evil abſolutely vaniſh, 
in the idea of the greater good with 


which. i it 18 connected, or of which 1 it is 

l this lets on of NY | 
which is extending with the-experience 
of every day, no bounds can be. ſet. 
Nay, it ſhould feem, that while our fa- 
culties of perception and action remain 
in the ſame vigour, our progreſs towards 
perfection muſt be continually accelera- 
ted ; and that nothing but a future” exi- 
ſtence, in advantageous circumſtances, 
18 s requifite to advance à mere man above 


Ga. every. 
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every thing we can now conceiye of ex- 
cellence and perfection. This train of 
thought may, in ſome meaſure, enable 
us to conceive wherein conſiſts the ſu- 
periority of angelic beings, whoſe ſ phere P 
of comprehenſion, that is, whoſe pre- 
ſent time, may be of proportionably 
 gre-ter extent than ours, owing to the. 
greater extent .of their recollection and 
foreſight; and even give us ſome faint 
idea of the incomprehenſible excellence. 
and happineſs of the Divine Being, in; 
whoſe view nothing is paſt or future. 
but to whom the whole compaſs of du- 
ration is, to every real purpoſe, without 
| diſtinction preſent. C 


W 


cc Who fills his 6081 eternal Now, 
“ And ſees our ages waſte.“ FTIR f 
i NIE th 5 1 Warrs. 


The next advantage kling from 
the ſame principle, and which is, in 
many reſpects, both the cauſe and effect 


of the former, is, that the; human ſpe- 
. | * cies 
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cies itſelf is capable of a fimilar and un 
bounded. i improvement; whereby man- 
kind in a later age are greatly ſuperior 
to mankind in a former age, the indi- 
viduals being taken at the ſame time of 
life, Of this progreſs of the ſpecies, 
brute animals are more incapable than 
they are of that relating to individuals. 
No horſe. of this age ſeems to have any 
advantage over the individuals. of this 
Kind that lived many centuries ago; and 
if there be any improvement in the ſpe- 
cies, it ĩs owing to our mannerof breed- 
ing and training them. But a man at 
this time, who has been tolerably well 
educated, in an improved chriſtian coun- 
try, is a being poſſeſſed of much great- 
er power, to be, and to make happy, 
than a. perſon of the ſame age, in the 
fame, or any other country, fome cen- 
turies ago. And, for this reaſon, I make 
no doubt, that a perſon ſome centuries 
hence will, at the ſame age, de as 
much ſuperior 70 0 © 
5 The 
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0 INTRODUCTION, 


The great inſtrument in the hand 
E divine providence, of this progreſs 
of the ſpecies towards perfection, IS %. 
ciety, and conſequently government. Tn 
a ſtate of nature the powers of a fi ingle 
man are diſſipated by an attention to a 
multiplicity of objects. The employ- 
ments of all are fimilar. From genera- 
tion to generation. every man does the 
ſame that every other does, or has done 
and no perſon begins where another 
ends; atleaſt, general improvements are 
exceeding flow, and uncertain. _ This 
we ſee exemplified in all barbarous na- 
tions, and eſpecially in countries thinly 
inhabited, where the connections of the 


people are ſlight, and conſequently ſo- 


ciety and government very imperfect; 
and it may be ſeen more particularly 
in North America, and Greenland. 
Whereas a ſtate of more perfect ſociety 


admits of a proper diſtribution and di- 
Viſion of the objects of human attention. 
In ſuch a Nate, men are connected with 


and 


- 
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and. ſubſervient to one another ; ſo that, 
while one man confines himſelf to one 


fingle object, another may give the ſame | 
undivided attention to another YR; | 


| Thus the powers of all 3 their Full 
effect: and hence arife improyements 
in all the conveniences of life, and in 
every branch of knowledge. In this ſtate 
of things, it requires but a few years to 
comprehend the whole preceding pro- 
greſs of any one art or ſcience; and the 
reſt of a a man's life, i in which his facul- 
ties are the, moſt perfect, may be given 
to the extenſion of it. If, by this means, 

one art or ſcience ſhould grow too large 
8 an eaſy comprehenfion in a moderate 
ſpace of time, a commodious ſubdiviſion 
willbe made. Thusall knowledge will 
be ſubdivided and extended; and now- 
ledge, as Lord Bacon obſeryes, being 
power, the human powers will, in fact, 

be increaſed; nature, including Cools 
its materials, and i its laws, will be more 


At 
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at our command; men will make their 
fitvation in this n abundantly more 


eaſy and comfortable ; they will proba- 
bly prolong their eviftchcs in it, and 


will grow daily more happy, each in 
himſelf; and more able (and, 1 believe, 


more diſpoſed) to communicate happi- 


neſs to others, Thus, whatever was: 
the beginning of this world, the end 
will be glorious and paradiſaical, be- 


yond what our imaginations can now 


Conceive. Extravagant | as ſome may 
ſuppoſe theſe views to be, I think I 
could ſhow them to be fairly ſuggeſted: 
by the true theory of human nature, 
and to arife from the natural courſe of | 
human affairs. But, for che 


I wave this ſubject, che contemplation 


prefent, 


of which e makes me happy. 


Government being the great inſtru- 


ment of this progreſs of the human ſpe- 


cies towards this glorious tate, that 
Win of government will have a juſt 
claim 


- 
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claim to our approbation which fayours 
this progreſs, and that muſt be con- 
demned in which it is retarded. : Let 
us then, my fellow citizens, conſider 
the buſineſs of government with theſe 
enlarged vie ws, and trace ſome of the 
fundamental principles of it, by an at- 
tention to what is moſt conducive to 
the happineſs of mankind at preſent, 
and moſt favourable to the increaſe of 
this happineſs in futurity; z and, perhaps, 
we may underſtand this intricate ſub- 
ject, with ſome of its moſt important cir- 
cumſtances, better than we have done 3 
at leaſt we may ſee ſome of them in a 
clearer and ſtronger point of light. 


"1 begin with firſt principles, we - 

; muſt, for the ſake of gaining clear ideas 

on the {ubjeR, do what almoſt all poli- 

1 65 tical writers have done before us; that 
is, we muſt ſuppoſe a number of people 
exiſting, who experience tlie inconve- 
nience of living independent: and uncon- 


But! | I DUANE. 
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10 INTRODUCTION. 
nected ; who are expoſed, without re- 
dreſs, to infults and wrongs of every 
kind ; . and too weak to procure them- 
felves many of the advantages, which 
they are ſenſible might eaſily be com- 
paſſed by united ſtrength. Thek Ropes, 
if they would engage the of 
the whole body, and join their force in 
enterprizes and undertakings calculated 
for their common good, muſt volunta- 
rily reſign ſome part of their natural li- 
berty, and ſubmit their conduct to the 
direQion of the community : for with- 
out theſe conceſſions, fuch an alliance, 
attended with fuch 4 could 
not be formed. nee 


Were theſe people few in number, 
and living within a fmall diſtance of one 
another, it might be eaſy for them to 
aſlemble upon every en in which 
the whole body was concerned; and 
every thing might be determined by the. 
votes * the majority, provided they 
had 


os 
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had previouſly agreed that the votes of 
a majority ſhould be deciſive. But were 
the fociety numerous, their | habitations - i 
remote, and the occaſions in which the 1 
whole body mult interpoſe frequent, it l 
would be abſolutely impoſſible that all | 
the members of the ſtate ſhould affem- 9 
ble, or give their attention to public buCnC?Cm 
ſineſs. In this caſe, whether, with Rouſ- 'Y 
ſeau, it be a giving up of their liberty or 'Y 
not, there muſt be deputies, or public 'Þ 
officers, appointed to act in the name 1 
of the whole body; and, in à ſtate of i! 
very great extent, where all the people bt 
could never be aſſembled, the whole 
power of the community muſt neceſ r. 


farily, and almoſt irreverſibly, be lodg= =} 
ed in the hands of theſe deputies. In | 


England, the king, the hereditary . | 
lords, and the electors of the houfe of | 
commons, are thefe /fanding deputies ; 14 
and the members of the houfe of com- 
mons are, again, the temporary depu- 14 
ties of this laſt order of the ſtate. _ | 
3 | | In | 
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In all ſtates, great or ſmall, the ſen- 
timents of that body of men in whoſe 
hands the ſupreme power of the ſociety 
is lodged, muſt be underſtood to be the 
ſentiments of the whole body, if there 
be no other method in which the ſenti- 
ments of the whole body can be ex- 
preſſed. Theſe deputies, or repreſen- 
tatives of the people, will make a 
wrong judgment, and purſue wrong 
meaſures, if they conſult not the good 
of the whole ſociety, whoſe repreſen- 
tatives they are; juſt as the people 
themſelves would make a wrong judg- 
ment, and purſue wrong meaſures, if 
they did not conſult their own good, 
provided they could be aſſembled for 
that purpoſe; but, like the people, in 
Whoſe place they ſtand, no power oa 
earth has a right to control their judg- 
ments. No maxims or rules of policy 
can be binding upon them, but ſuch as 
they themſelves ſhall judge to be con- 


ducive to the * good. Their own 


1.1 reaſon 
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reaſon 'and conſcience are their only. 


guide, and the people, in whoſe name 
oo act, their Sul Judge. s [ 


In theſe WR rt if T bl aſled 


what I mean by liberty, I ſhould chuſe 


for the ſake of greater clearneſs, to di- 
vide it into two kinds, Political, and 
civil; and the importance of having 
Slut ideas on this ſubject will be my 


2 apology for the innovation. Political, 
liberty, I would ſay, confiſts in the 


power, which the members of the 


ſtate reſerve to themſelves, of arriving | 
at the public. offices, or at leaſt *of 


having votes in the nomination of thoſe 
who fill them: and 1 would chuſe to 
call civil liberty that power over their 
own actions, which the members of the 
ſtate reſerve to themſelves, and which 
their officers muſt not infringe. Politi- 


cal liberty, therefore, is equivalent to 


the right of magiſtracy, being the claim — I 


that 5 — of the ſtate hath, to 
N C have 


aa — 1 


by 

1 
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haye his private opinion, or PR 
become that of the public, and thereby 
control the actions of others; ; Whereas 
civil liberty, extends no farther than to 
a man's own: conduct, and fignifies the 
right he has to be exempt from the con- 
trol of the ſociety, or its agents; that 
is, the power he has of providing for his 
_ own advantage and happineſs. It is a 
man's civil liberty, which is originally 
in its full force, and part of which he 

ſacrifices. when he enters into a ſtate of 
ſociety; and political liberty is that 
Which he may or may not acquire in 
the compenſation. he receives for it. 
For he may either. ſtipulate to have a 
voice. in the publick determinations, or, 
as far as the public: determination doth 
take place, he may ſuhmit to be govern 
ed wholly by others. Of theſe two kinds 
of liberty, which it is of the greateſt 
importance to diſtinguiſh, I ſhall. treat 
in the oder in Which I have mentioned 
them. 
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POLITICAL LIBERTY. 


TN countries vs every inember of 
the ſociety enjoys an equal power 
of arriving at the ſupreme offices, and 
conſequently of directing the ſtrength 
and the ſentiments. of the whole com- 
munity, there is a ſtate of the moſt 
perfect political liberty. On the other 
hand, in countries where a man is, by 
his birth or fortune, excluded from theſe 
offices, or from a-power of voting for 
proper perſons to fill them; that-man, 
whatever be the form of the govern- 


* * . ment, 


N 8 
r- 


no power over thoſe of another, has no 
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ment, or whatever civil liberty, or power 
over his own actions he may have, has 


ſhare in the government, and therefore 


has no political liberty at all. Nay his 


own conduct, as far as the ſociety does 


interfere, is, in all caſes, directed by 


others. 


It may be ſaid, that no ſociety on earth 
was ever formed in the manner repre- 
ſented above. I anſwer, it is true; be- 
cauſe all governments whatever. have 
been, in ſome meaſure, compulſory, - + 
rannical, and oppreſſive in their origin; 
but the method I have deſcribed muſt 


be allowed to be the only equitable and 


fair method of forming a ſociety. And 


fince every man retains, and can never 


be deprived of his natural right (found- 
ed on a regard to the general good) of 
relieving himſelf from all oppreſſion, 
that is, from every thing that has been 
impoſed upon him without his c own con- 

ſent; 
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ſent ; this can be the only true and pro- 


er foundation of all the governments 
ſubſiſting in the world, and that to which 
the people who compoſe them have an 
unalienable right to bring them back. 


It muſt neceſſarily be underſtood, 
therefore, whether it be expreſſed or 
not, that all people live in ſociety for 
their mutual advantage; fo that the good 
and happineſs of the members, that is the 
majority. of the members of any ſtate, 
is the great ſtandard by which-every 
thing relating to that ſtate muſt finally 
be determined. And though it may be 
ſuppoſed, that a body of People may 
be bound by a voluntary reſignation of 
all their intereſts (which they have 
been ſo infatuated as to make) to a fin- 
gle perſon, or to a few, it can never be 
ſuppoſed that the refignation is obliga- 
tory to their poſterity ; becauſe it. is 
manifeſtly contrary to the good of the 
whole that it ſhonld be ſo. 15 
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I own it is rather matter of ſurpriſe 
to me, that this great object of all go- 
vernment ſhould have been fo little in- 
fiſted on by our great writers who have 
treated of this ſubject, and that more 
uſe hath not been made of it. In treat- 
Ing of particular regulations in ſtates, 
this principle neceſſarily obtruded itſelf; 
all arguments in favour of any law being 
always drawn from a confideration of 
its tendency to promotethe public good ; 
and yet it has often eſcaped the notice 


. of writers in diſcourſing on the firſt Prin- | 


ciples of ſociety, and the ſubject of ci- 
vil nnd ee liberty. 


: This one general idea, properly pur- 
ſued, throws the greateſt light upon the 
whole ſyſtem of policy, morals, and, I 
may add, theology too. To a mind 
not warped by theological and meta- 
phyſical ſubtilties, the e being ap- 


pears to be actuated by no other views 
, than 


* 
” 
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than the nobleſt we can conceive, the 
| happineſs of his creatures. Virtue and 

right conduct conſiſt in thoſe affections 
and actions which terminate in the pub- 
lic good; juſtice and veracity, for in- 
ſtance, having nothing incrigfioally N 


EDS in them, ſeparate from tlie = 


lation to. the happineſs of mankind ; N 
the whole ſyſtem of right to power, 
property, and every thing elſe in ſocie- 
ty, muſt be regulated by the ſame con- 
ſideration: the deciſive queſtion, when 
any of theſe ſubjects are examined be- 
ing; what is it that the good of the 
community requires? 88 


bs i be obſerved, in this place, that 
I by no means aſſert, that the good of 
mankind requires a ſtate of the moſt per- 
fect political liberty. This indeed, is not 
poſſible, except in exceeding ſmall ſtates; 
in none, perhaps, that are ſo large as 
even the republics of ancient Greece; 
| or as. SEO or Geneva in modern : 
ED times 
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20 POLITICAL LIBERTY. 
times. Such ſmall republics as theſe, if 
we judge from experience, are not de- 
| firable ; ; becauſe not favourable to great 
improvements and to happineſs. If they 
were defirable, they would be imprac- 
ticable ; becauſe a ſtate of perfect equa- 
lity, in communities or individuals, can 
never be preſerved, while fome are 
more powerful, more enterprifing, and 
more fucceſsful in their attempts than 
others. And an ambitious nation could 
not wiſh for a fairer opportunity of ar- 
riving at extenſive empire, than finding 
the neighbouring countries cantoned out 
into a number of ſmall governments, 
which could have no power to with- 
Nand it ſingly, and which could never 
form fufficiently extenſive confederacies, 
or act with ſufficient unanimity, and ex- 
pedition, to oppoſe it with ſucceſs. Sup- 
poſing, therefore, that in order to pre- 
vent the greateſt of all inconveniences, 
very extenſive, and conſequently : abſo- 
Jute monarchies, it may be expedient to 


have 
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have ſuch ſtates as England, France, 
and Spain ; ; even here political liberty 
muſt, in ſome meaſure, be reſtrained ; 
but in what manner a reſtraint ſhould 
be put upon it, and how far it ſhould 
extend, is not eaſy to be aſcertained. In 
general, it ſhould ſeem, that none but 
perſons of conſiderable fortune ſhould - 
be capable of arriving at the higheſt of- 
fices in the government ; not only be- 
cauſe, all other circumſtances being 
equal, ſuch perſons will generally have 
had the beſt education, and conſequently | 
be the beſt qualified to act for the pub- 
lic good; but alſo, as they will neceſ- 
 farily have the moſt. property at ſtake, 
and will, therefore, be moſt intereſted 
in the fats of their FOO: 


F or the ſame reaſon, it may, per- 
haps, be more eligible, that thoſe who 
are extremely dependent ſhould not be 
allowed to have votes in the nominati- 
on of the chief magiſtrates; becauſe this 
might 
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might in ſome inſtances, be only throw- 
ing more votes into the hands of thoſe 
perſons on whom they depend. But 
if, in every ſtate of conſiderable extent, 
we ſuppoſe a gradation of elective offi- 
ces, and if we likewiſe ſuppoſe the 
loweſt claſſes of the people to have 
votes in the nomination of the lowoeſt 
officers, and, as they increaſe in wealtin 
and importance, to have a ſhare in the 
choice of perſons to fill the higher poſts, 
till they themſelves be admitted Nat 8 
dates for places of public truſt; we 


political liberty as is confiftent with the 
ſtate of mankind. And I think expe- 
rience ſhews, that the higheſt offices of 
all, equivalent to that of king, ought 
to be in ſome meaſure hereditary, as in 
England; elective monarchies having 
generally been the theatre of 2 
nylon, and miſery. 


ſhall, perhaps, form an idea of as * 1 


But though the exact medium of po- 


litical liberty be not eafily fixed, it is 


not of much conſequence to do it ; fince 
à conſiderable degree of perfection i in 
government will admit of great varieties 
in this reſpe& ; and the extreme of po- 
litical ſlavery, which excludes all per- 
ſons, except one, or 4 very few, from 
having acceſs to the chief magiſtracy, 
or from having votes in the choice of 
magiſtrates, is eafi ly marked out, and 


the fatal effects of it are very ſtriking. 


For ſuch. is the ſtate of mankind, that 
perſons poſſeſſed of unbounded: power 
will generally act as if they forgot the 
proper nature and deſigu of their ſtation, 
and purſue. their own. intereſt, though 
it be oppoſite: to that of the "EY 
at large. 


But if there be any u in "Te prin- 
ciples above laid down, it muſt be a 
fundamental maxim in all governments, 


that if any man hold what is called 
high 
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high rank, or enjoy privileges, and 
prerogatives in a ſtate, it is becauſe the 
good of the ſtate requires that he ſhould 
hold that rank, or enjoy thoſe privi- 
leges; and ſuch perſons, whether they 
be called kings, ſenators, or nobles ; 
or by whatever names, or titles, they 
be diſtinguiſhed, are, to all intents and 
purpoſes, the ſervants of the public, 
and accountable to the people for the 
diſcharge of their reſpective GUIDE. * 


6 If ſuch magiſtrates abuſe thels ruſt; 
in the people, therefore, lies the right 


of depoſing, and conſequently of pu- 


niſhing them. And the only reaſon 
why abuſes which have crept into of- 
fices have been connived at, is, that 


the correcting of them, by having es 


_ courſe to firſt principles, and the peo- 
ple taking into their own hands their 
right to appoint or change their officers, - 

and to aſcertain the bounds of their 

authority, is far from being eaſy, ex- 
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except in- ſmall: ſtates; ſo that te re 
medy would often my FOTO _ the 
diſeaſe. n 


* But, in the e nin ir he abs 
ſes of government ſhould, at any time; 
be great and manifeſt; if the ſervants 
of the people; forgetting their maſters, 
andcheiv maſter's intereſt; ſhould purſue 
a ſeparate one of their own; if, inſtead 
of conlidering that they are made for the 
people; they ſhould” confider the peo 
ple as made for them; if the oppreſſi· 
ons and} violations" of right ſhould! he 
great, flagrant, and univerſally reſented ; 

if the ryrannical governors ſhould have 
no friends but a few ſycophants, who 
had long preyed upon the-vitals of their 
fellow citizens, and:who- might be ex- 
pected) to deſert: a government, when- 
over their intereſts. ſhauld-be-detached 
from it: if, in conſequence of theſe cir- 
cumſtances;' it ſhould become manifeſt, 

Ms the: riſque, which would be run in 
D attempting 


is right and lawful, in caſes which are, 
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attempting a revolution would be tri- 


fling, and the evils which might be ap- 
prehended from it, were far leſs than 
theſe which were actually ſuffered, and 
which were daily increaſing; in the 
name of God, I aſk, what principles 
are thoſe, which ought to reſtrain an 
injured and inſulted ple from aſſert- 
ing their natural rights, and from chang- 
ing, or even puniſhing their governors, 
that 1s their ſervants, Who had abuſed 
their truſt; or from altering the whole 
form of their government, if it appear» 
ed to be of 2 ſtructure ſo liable to abuſe F 


To fay that theſe FIG of govern- 
ment have been long eſtabliſhed; and 
that, theſe oppreſſions have been long 


ſuffered, without any complaint, is to 


ſupply the ſtrongeſt argument for their 
abolition Lawyers, who are governed 
by rules and precedents, are very apt to 
fall into miſtakes, in determining what 


in 
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in their own nature, prior to any fixed 
laws or precedents. The only reaſon 
for the authority of precedents and ge- 
neral rules in matters of law and go- 
vernment, is, that all perſons may know 
what is law; which they could not do 
if the adminiſtration of it was not uni- 
form, and the ſame in ſimilar caſes. 


But if the precedents and general rules 


themſelves be a greater grievance than 
the violation of them, anck the efſtabliſh- 
ment of better precedents,” and better 
general rules, what becomes of their 


obligation? The neceſſity of the thing, 
in the changing courſe of human affairs, 


obliges all governments to alter their 
general rules, and to fet up new prece- 


dents in affairs of leſs importance; and 
why may not a proportionably greater 


neceſſity plead' as ſtrongly for the alte- 


ration of the moſt general rules, and ä 


for ſetting up new precedents in matters 


of the greateſt conſequence, affecting tis | 


moſt fundamental principles of any go- 
* D 5 vernument, 
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28 POLIT FECAL LIBERT V. 
vernment, and the diſtribution of power 
b its ſeveral members ? > 3 * * 
Nothing can more zul encige on in- 
dignation of an honeſt and oppreſſed ci- 
tizen, than to hear a prelate, who en- 
Joys a conſiderable beneſice, under a cor- 
rupt government, pleading for its ſup- 
port by thoſe abominable perverſions of 
ſcripture, which have been too common 

on this occaſion; as by urging in its fa- 
vour that paſſage of St. Paul, The pawers 
which be are ordained 7 God, and others 


of a ſimilar import. It is a ſufficient an- 


ſwer to ſuch an abſurd quotation as ihis, 
that, for the ſame reaſon, the a or 80 


which will be will he: ordained of G 
alſo. 


— 
— 


Something, indeed, WA have 5 


faid in favour of. the doctrines of paſſive 
obedience and non-reſiſtance,, at the 
time -le eig Were firſt ſtarted; but 


2 man muſt. be infatuated who will not 


renounce 
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renounce them now. The Jeſuits, ome 


two centuries ago, in order to vindicate 
their king-killing principles, happened, 


among other arguments, to make uſe of 


this great and juſt principle, that all ci- 
vil power is ultimately derived from the 


people: and their adverſaries, in Eng- 


land, and elſewhere, inſtead of ſhew- 


ing how they abuſed and perverted that 


fundamental principle of all government 
in the caſe in queſtion, did; what dif- 
putants warmed: with controverſy are 
very apt to do; they denied the princi- 


ple itſelf, and manta eck dur all cul 


power is derived from God, as if tlie 


Jewiſh theocracy had been eſtabliſned 
throughout the whole world; From 
this maxim it-was a clear conſequence, 

that the governments, which at any time 


ſubſiſt, being the ordinance of God; and 
the kings which are at any time upon 


the throne, being the „ e of 


55 God, muſt not be h 
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39 POLITICAL LIBERTY. 


8⁰ long as "JG were recent exam- 
ples of good kings depoſed, and ſome 
of them maſſacred by wild enthuſiaſts, 
Tome indulgence might be allowed to 
thoſe warm, but weak friends of ſocie - 
ty, who would lay hold of any princi- 
Ple, which, however ill founded, would 
- ſupply an argument for more effectually 
Preſerving the publick peace; but to 
maintain the ſame abſurd principles at 
this day, when the danger from which 
they ſerved to ſhelter us is over, and 
the heat of controverſy is abated, ſhews 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt blameable pre- 
. poſſefſion. Writers in defence of them 
1 ti do not deſerve a ſerious anſwer : and 
it 40 alledge thoſe principles in favour of 
a corrupt government, which nothing 
can excuſe but their being brought in 
 Hvour of a good one, is unpardonable. 


"The hiſtory of this contracts about 
=! - the dofnne. of paſſive os and 
| non-refiſt- 
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non-reſiſtance, affords a ſtriking exam 
ple of the danger of having recourſe to 
falſe principles in controverſy. They 
may ſerve a particular turn, hut, in other 
caſes, may he capable of the moſt dan- 
gerous application; whereas univerſal 
truth will, in all poſſible caſes, have the 
beſt conſequences „and be ever favour- 
able to the true intereſts of mankind. | 


„x will be faid, that it is a 1 
door to rebellion, to aſſert that magi- 

ſtrates, abuſing their power, may be ſot 
aſide by the people, who are of eourſe 
their own judges when that power is 
abuſed. May not the people, it is ſaid, 
ahuſe their power, as well as their go- 
_vernors? I anſwer, it is very poſſible 

- they may abuſe their PowWer : * it is pol- 

ible they may imagine themſelves Op- 

_ prefſed when they are not: it is poſſi- 

ble that their animoſity may be artfully 

and unreaſonably inflamed, by ambiti- 


. ous and enterpriſing men, whole views 


are 
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32 POLITICAL. LIBERTY. - 
Are often beſt anſwer ed by popular tu- 
multsand inſurrections; and the people 


may ſuffer in conſequence of their folly 


and preeipitancy. But what man is 
there, or what body of men (whoſe 
right to direct their own ͤ conduct was 


never called in queſtion) but are liable 


to be impoſed upon, and to ſuffer in | 
conſequence of their miſtaken appre- 
henfions and proc: conduct? 


75 


Wich reſpect to lange ſocieties it is 


very improbable, that the people ſhould 


be too ſoon alarmed, fo as to be driven 
to theſe extremities. In ſuch caſes, the 
power of the government, that is, of 
the governors, muſt be very extenſive 


and arbitrary; and the power of the peo- 
ple ſeattered, and difficult to be united; 
ſo that, if a man have common ſenſe, 


he will ſee it to be madneſs to propote, 
or to lay any meaſure for a general in- 


ſurrection againſt the government, ex- 


_ in caſe of very general and great 


oppreſſion, 
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oppreſſion. Even i patriots, in ſueh eir-· 
cumſtances, will conſider, that preſent 
cvils always appear greater in conſe- 
quence of their being preſent; but that 
the future evils of a revolt, and a tem- 
porary anarchy, may be much greater 
than are apprehended at a diſtance. 
They will, alſo, confider, that wnlefs 

their meaſures. he perfectiy well laid, 
anli their /{ſucceſs/ decifive, ending in à 
change, not of men, but of things; not 


of governors, hut of tlie rules and Ad- | 


miniſtration of government, they Will 


only rivet their chains the faſter, and 
| bring upon momſelves and Meir 589 


_—_— ruin. 


. i 
2 F "+7 


*"Theweafe! 1 1 own, au be eee 
in leſs:extenfiverſtates, where the powei 


of the governors 18 comparatively mall, 


and the power of the people great, and 


ſoon united. Theſe fears, therefore; 
may be (prudent in Venice, in Genoa, 
or in the ſmall cantons is of Switzerland: 
HT but 
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but it were to the laſt degree, abſurd to 
extend them to Great-Britain.. 


The Engliſh hiſtory will pains us, 


that the people of this country have 


always borne extreme oppreſſion, for 
a long time before there has appeared 
any danger of a general inſurrection 
againſt the government. What a ſe- 
xies;of encroachments upon their rights 
did even the feudal barons, whoſe 
number was not very conſiderable, and 


whoſe power was great, bear from 
William the Conqueror, and his ſuc- 


ceſſors, before they broke out into 
actual rebellion on that account, as in 
the reigns of king John, and Henry 
the third ! And how much were the 
l-weſt orders of the poor commons 
trampled upon with impunity hy both, 
till a much later period ; when, all the 
while, they were ſo far from attempt- 
ing any reſiſtance, or even complaining 
of the groſs infringements of their 
rights, 
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rights, that they had not fo much as 
the idea of their having any rights to 
be trampled upon ! After the people 
had begun to acquire property, inde- 
pendance, and an idea of their natural 
rights, how long did they bear a load 
of old and new oppreflions under the 
Tudors, but more eſpecially under the 
Stuarts, before they broke out into 
what the friends of arbitrary power af- 
fect to call the grand rebellion !. And 
how great did that obſtinate civil war 
ſhow the power of the king to be, not- 
withſtanding the moſt intolerable and 
wanton abuſe of it! At the cloſe of the 
year 1642, it was more probable that 
the king would have prevailed than 
the parliament; and his ſucceſs would 
have been certain, if his conduct had 
not been as weak, as it was wicked. 


9 1 „ 8 * *& 


dio great was the power of the:crown, 
that, after the reſtoration, Charles the 
ſecond was tempted to act the ſame 
met part 
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part with his father, and actually didlit, 
in a; great meaſure, with impunity:;; 
till, at laſt, he was even able to reign 
without parliaments ; and if he had! 
lived. much; longer, he would, in all 
probability, have been as arbitrary as 
che king of France. His brother James 
the ſecond, had almoſt ſubverted Both 
che civil and religious liberties of his 
country, in the ſhort: ſpace of four 
years, and might have done it com- 
pletely, if he could have been content 
to haye proceeded! with more caution; 
nay, lie might have ſucceeded notwith- 
ſtanding his precipitancy, if the: divine 
being had not, at that critical time, 
raiſed typ William, the third. of glorious 
memory, for our deliyerance. But, 
God be thanked, the government of 
this: country ĩs now fixed upon ſo good 
and firm a baſis, and is ſo generally 
acquieſced: in, that they are only the 
mere tools of a court party, or the nar- 
10 en bigots among the inferior 


clergy” 
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clergy, who, to ſerve their own low 
purpoſes, do now and then promote 


the cry, that the en or the ſtare | is. 
in danger, 


As to what is a the crime of re- 
bellion, we have nothing to do either 
with the name, or the thing, 1 in the caſe 
before us. That term, if it admit of 
any definition, is an attempt to ſubyert 
a lawful government ; but the queſtion 

is, whether an oppreſſive government, 

though it have been ever ſo long eſta- 
bliſhed can be a lawful one; or, to cut 
off all diſpute about words, if lawful, 
legal, and conſtitutional, be maintained 
to be the ſame thing, whether the law- 
ful, legal, and conſtitutional govern- 
ment be a goed government, or one in 
which ſufficient proviſion is made for 
the happineſs of the ſubjects of it. If 
it fail in this eſſential character, reſpect- 
ing the true end and object of all civil 
„ no other property or ti- 
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15 with Which it may be dignified, 
.ought, * ſhelter it from the generous 
Ae of the noble and daring patriot. 

f the bold attempt be precipitate, and 
unſucceſsful, the tyrannical government 
will be ſure, to term it rebellion, but 
that cenſure cannot make the thing it- 
ſelf leſs glorious. The memory of ſuch 


brave; though unſucceſsful and unfor- 
tunate friends of liberty, and of. the 


rights of mankind, as that of Harmo- 


dius and Ariſtogiton among the Athe- 
nians, and Ruſſel and Sidney in our 


on country, will be had in everlaſt- 


ing honour. by. their. grateful fellow ci- 
tizens; and hiſtory will ipenk another 


: nage than laws. 


7 it has aſked how far 2 people » may 


4 — 1 anſwer that, if the enormity 
of the offence (which is of the ſame 


extent as the injury dane to che public) 


be conſidered, any dn is Juſti- 


fiable 


R 
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fiable that a man can incur in human 
ſociety. It may be ſaid, there are no 
lavvs to puniſh thoſe governors, and we 
muſt not condemn perſons by laws made 
ex oft facto; for this conduct will vin⸗ 
dicate the moſt obnoxious meaſures of 
the moſt tyrannical adminiſtration... But 
| anſwer, that this is a caſe, in its own 
nature, prior to the eſtabliſhment of 
any laws whatever; as it affects the 
very being of ſociety, and defeats. che 
principal ends for which recourſe was 
originally had to it. There may be no 
fixed law. againſt ; an open invader who. 
ſhould. attempt to ſeize upon a country, 
with a view to enſlave all its inhabitants; Y 
but muſt not the invader be apprehend- 
ed, and even put to death, though he 
have broken no expreſs law then in be- 
ing, or none of which he was properly 
apprized ?- And why ſhould a man, 
who takes the advantage of his being . 
king, or governor, to ſubvert the laws 
and liber rties of his country, be conſidered 
N pak E 2. in 
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in any other light than that of a foreign 
invader ? Nay his crime is much more 
atrocious, as he was appointed the guar- 
dian of the laws and liberties, which 
he ſubverts, and therefore was under 
the Wongeſt obligation to maintain. 


In a caſe, therefore, of this highly 
criminal nature, ſalus populi ſuprema 
eft lex. That muſt be done which the 
good of the whole requires; and, ge · 
nerally, kings depoſed, baniſhed, or 
impriſoned, are highly dangerous to a 
nation; becauſe, let them have go- 
verned ever fo ill, it will be the intereſt 


of ſome to be their partiſans, and to at- 


tach themſelves to their cauſe. 


Ie will be ſuppoſed, that theſe obſer- 
vations have a reference to what paſſed. 
in England in the year 1648. Let it be 
ſuppoſed. Surely a man, and an Eng- 
liſhman, may be at liberty to give hi 
opinion, freely and without diſguiſe , 

concerning 
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concerning à tranſaction of ſo old a 
date. Charles the firſt, whatever he 
was in his private character, which is 
out of the queſtion here, was certainly 


a very bad king of England. During 
a courſe of many years, and notwith- 
ſtanding repeated remonſtrances, he 


governed by maxims utterly ſabveritye 
of the fundamental and free conſtitution 


of this country; and, therefore, he de- 


ſerved the ſevereſt puniſhment. If he 
was miſled. by. his. education, or his 


friends, he, was, like any other crimi- 
nal, in the — circumſtances, to be 


pitied, but by no means to be ſpared 
on that account. 


. 


from a few, who may, therefore, bs 


ſtiled a faction; but after the civil war 
(which neceſſarily enſued from the 
king's obſtinacy, and in which he had 
Sven repeated inſtances of diflimula- 

333 tion 


Fr rom n tlie nature Ihe things it it was ne- 
80 that the oppoſition ſhould begin 
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tion and treachery) there was evidently 
no ſafety, either for the faction or the 
nation, ſhort of his death. It is to be 
regretted, that the ſituation of things 
was ſuch, that his death could not be 
voted by the whole nation, or their re- 
preſentatives ſolemnly aſſembled for 
that purpoſe. Such a tranſaction would 
have been an immortal honour to this 
country, whenever the ſuperſtitious no- 
tion of the ſacredneſs of kingly power 
ſhall be obliterated. A notion which 
has been extremely. uſeful in the infant 
ſtate of ſocieties ; but which, like other- 
ſuperſtitions, ſubf ſts long 8 it hatli. 
ceaſed to be of uſe. 


The ſum of what hath been advanced: 
upon this head, is a maxim, than which- 
nothing is more true, that every govern- 
ment, whatever be the form of it, ic ori- 


ginally, and antecedent to its preſent 
form, an equal republic; and, conſe- 


. that every man, when he 
3 comes 
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comes to be ſenſible of his natural 
rights, and to feel his own importance; 
will conſider himſelf as fully equal to 
any other perſon whatever. The con- 
fideration of riches and power, howe- 
ver acquired, muſt. be entirely ſet aſide, 
when we come to theſe firſt principles. 
The very idea of property, or right of 
any kind, is founded upon a regard to 
the general good of the ſociety, under 
whoſe Protection it is enjoyed; ; and 
nothing is properly a man's own, but 
what general. rules, which: haye for 

their object the good of the whole, give 
to him. To whomſoever the ſociety 
delegates its power, it is delegated to 
them for the more eaſy management 
of public affairs, and in order to make 
the more effecual proviſion for the hap- | 
. Pineſs of the whole. Whoever: enjoys 
property, ar riches in the ſtate, enjoys 
them for the good of the ſtate, as well 
as for. himſelf ; and whenever thoſe 
Z Powers, riches, « or rights of any kind, 
. | are 


* 
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are abuſed, to the injury of the 157 

that awful and ultimate tribunal, in 

which every citizen hath an equal voice, 
may demand the reſignation of them; 
and in circumſtances, where regular 
commiſſions from this abuſed public 
cannot. be had, every man, .who has. 
power, and Who is aQuated with the 
ſentiments of the public, may aſſume a 
public character, and bravely redreſs 
public wrongs. In ſuch diſmal and cri- 
tical circumſtances, the ſtifled voice of 
an oppreſſed country is a loud call upon 
every man, poſſeſſed with a ſpirit of 
patriotiſm, to exert himſelf; and when- 
ever that voice ſhall be at liberty, it 
will ratify and applaud the action, 
which i it could not formally authorize. . 


In lags ftates, this ultimate ſeat of 
power, this tribunal to Which lies an 
appeal from every other, and from 
which no appeal can even be imagin- 
E, is too much hid, and kept out of 
4 ſight 
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fight by the preſent complex forms of 
government, which derive their autho- 
rity from it. Hence hath ariſen a want 
of clearneſs and confiſtency in the 
language of the friends of liberty. 
Hence the prepoſterous and flaviſh 
maxim, that whatever is enacted by 
that body of men, in whom the ſu- 
preme power of the ſtate is veſted, 
muſt, in all caſes, be implicitly obey- 
ed; and that no attempt to repeal an 
unjuſt law can be vindicated, - beyond 
a fimple remonſtrance addreſſed to the 
legiſlators. A caſe, which is very in- 
telligible, but which can never hap- 


pen, will demonſtrate the abſurdity of 
ſuch a maxim. 


>< Suppoſe the king of England, and 
the two houſes of parliament, ſhould 
make a law, in all the uſual forms, ta 
exempt the members of either houſe 
from paying taxes to the government, 
or to appropriate to themſelves the 


Prope I ty 
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property of their fellow citizens. 1 - 
law like this would open the eyes of 
the whole nation, and ſhow them the 
true principles of government, and the 
power of governors. The nation 
would ſee that the moſt regular go- 
vernments might beccme_ tyrannical, 
and their governors oppreſſive, by 
feparating their intereſt from that of 
the people whom they governed. 
Such a law would ſhew them to be 
but ſervants, and ſervants who had 
ſhamefully abuſed their truſt. In ſuch 
a caſe, every man for himſelf would 
lay bis hand upon his ſword, and the 
authority of the ſupreme power of che 
ſtate would be ROE „ {Boe 


So plain are theſe firſt principles of 

all government, and political liberty, 
that I will take upon me to ſay, it is 
impoſſible a man ſhould not be con- 
vinced of them, who brings to the ſub- 
je& a mind free from the groffeſt and: 
 meaneſt: 
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meaneſt prejudices, Whatever be the 
form of any government, whoever be 
the ſupreme. magiſtrates, or whatever 
be their number; that is, to whom- 
ſoever the power of the lociety i is dele- 
gated, their authority. is, in its own 
nature, reverſible, No man can be 
: ſuppoſed t to ref ign his natural liberty, 
but on conditions. Theſe conditions, 
whether | they. be expreſſed or not, 
muſt be violated, whenever the plain 
and obvious ends of government are 
not anſwered; and a delegated power, 


2 + 


” 


it was. a. expires = courle. 
Magiſtrates, | therefore, who conſult - 
not the good. of the public, and who 
employ their power to oppreſs the 
people, are a public nuiſance, and 1 
their power is abrogated iþſe fate. we 


This, however. can only be the 2 
in extreme oppreſſion; when the bleſ⸗ 
Ras of lociety and civil government. F 
| | great 
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great and important as they are, are 
bought too dear ; when it is better not 
to be governed at all than to be go- 
verned in ſuch a manner; or, at leaſt, 
when the hazard of a kgs of go- 
vernment would be apparently the leſs 
evil of the two; and, therefore, theſe 
occaſions rarely occur in the courſe of 
human affairs. It may de aſked, what 
ſhould a people do in caſe of leſs gene- 
ral oppreſſion, and only particular 
grievances ; when the deputies of the 
people make laws which evidently 
favour themſelves, and bear hard 
upon the body of the people they re- 
preſent, and ſuch as they would cer- 
tainly diſapprove, could they be aſſem- 
bled for that purpoſe ? I anſwer, that 
when this appears to be very clearly 
the caſe, as it ought by all means to do 
(fince, in many caſes, if the govern- 
ment have not power to enforce a bad 
law, it will not have power to enforce 
a 1 8 one) the firſt ſtep Which a wiſe 
and 


a” 


(ments 


p . 
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and moderate people will take is to 


make a remonſtrance to the legiſlature; 
and if that be not practicable, or be 


not heard; ſtill, if the complaints be 


general, und loud, a wiſe prince and 
miniſtry will pay regard to them; or 
they will, at length, be weary of en- 
forcing a penal law which is generally 
abhorred and diſregarded; when they 
ſee the people will run the riſque of 
the puniſhment, if it cannot be evaded, 
rather than quietly ſubmit to the in- 


Junction. And a regard to the good 


of ſociety will certainly juſſify this con- 
duct of the people. 


If an over nn conſcience 
ſhould prevent the people . from ex- 
preſſing their ſentiments in this man- 
ner, there is no method leſt, until an 


opportunity offers of chuſing honeſter 


deputies, in which the voice of the 
loweſt claſſes can be heard, in order 
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to obtain the appeal of an _— 
law. . | | 
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eng 
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n will never be awed by 
the voice of the people, ſo long as it 
is a mere voice, without overt-acts. 
| >The conſequence of theſe ſemingly 
moderate maxims is, that a door will 
be left open to all kinds of oppreſſion, 
without any reſource or redreſs, till the 
public wrongs be accumulated to the 
degree above mentioned, when all the 
world would juſtify the utter ſubverſion 
of the government. Theſe maxims, 
therefore, admit of no remedy but the 
laſt, and moſt hazardous of all. But 
is not even a mob a leſs evil than a re- 
bellion, and ought the former to be fo 
ſeverely blamed by writers on this ſub- 
1 jet, when it may prevent the latter? 
3 Of two evils of any kind, political as 
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well as others, it 1s the dictate of com. 
mon ſenſe to chuſe the leſs. Beſides, 
according to common notions, ayowed 


by 
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by writers upon morals on lefs general 
principles, and by lawyers too, all pe- 
nal laws give a man an alternative, 
either to abſtain from the action pro- 
hibited, or to take the 1 


F 2 PART 


CIVIL LIBERTY 


8.6. C32 
Of the nature of Civil Liberty in general, | 


XKEXXT is a matter of the greateſt 
P I importance, that we carefully 
ATZ diſtinguiſh between the form, 
and the extent of power in a 
government; for many maxims in po- 
litics depend upon the one, which are 
too generally aſcribed to the other. 


% 
* 


F 3 „ 


It is comparatively of ſmall conſe - 
quence who, or bow many be our go- 
vernors, or how long their office conti- 
nues, "Ehovidad their power be the 
ſame while they are in office, and the 
adminiſtration be uniform and certain. 
All the difference which can ariſe to 
ſtates from diverfities, in the number 
or duration of governors, can only 
flow from the motives and opportu- 
nities, which thoſe different circum- 


ſtances may give their deputies, of 


extending, or making a bad uſe of 
their power. But whether a people 
enjoy more or fewer of their natural 
rights, under any form of government, 
is a matter of the laſt importance; and 
upon this depends, what, I ſhould | 
chuſe to call the civil liberty of the ſtate, 


as diſtinct from its political liberty. 


If the power of government be ver 
extenſive, and the ſubjects of it have, 
18 | conſequently 


conſequently, little power over their 
own actions, that government is tyran- 
nical, and oppreſſive; whether, with 
reſpect to its form, it be a monarchy, 
an ariſtocracy, or even a republic. For 
the government of the temporary magi- 
ſtrates of a democracy, or even the 
laws themſelves may be as tyrannical 
as the maxims of the moſt deſpotic mo- 
narchy, and the adminiſtration of the 
government may be as deſtructive of 
Private happineſs. The only conſola- 


tion that a democracy ſuggeſts in thoſe 


circumſtances 1 18, that every member of 


the ſtate has a chance of arriving at a 


ſhare in the chief magiſtracy, and con- 
ſequently of playing the tyrant in his 
turn; and as there is no government in 
the world ſo perfectly democratical, as 
that every member of the ſtate, with- 


out exception, has a right of being ad- 
mitted into the adminiſtration, great 


numbers will be in the ſame condition 
as if h had lived under the moſt ab- 
ſolute 
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ſolute monarchy ; and this is, in fact, 
almoſt univerſally the caſe with the 
poor in all governments. 


For the ſame reaſon, if there were 
no fixed laws, but every thing was de- 
cided according to the will of the per- 


ſons in power; who is there that would 


think it of much conſequence, whether 
his life. his liberty, or his property 
were at the mercy of one, of a few, 
or of a great number of people, that is, 
of a mob, liable to the worſt of in- 
fluences. So far, therefore, we may 
ſafely fay, with Mr. Pope, that thoſe 


governments which are beſt adminiſtered 


are beft :—that is, provided the power 
of government be moderate, and leave 


a man the moſt valuable of his private 


rights ; provided the laws be certainly 
known to every one, and the admini- 
{tration of them be uniform, it is of no 
conſequence how many, or how few 
perſons are employed in the admini- 

nw ſtration. 
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ſtration. But it muſt be allowed, that 
there is not the ſame chance for the 
continuance. of ſuch laws, and of ſuch 

an adminiſtration, whether the power 
be lodged in few, or in more hands. 


The governments now ſubſiſting in 
Europe differ widely in their forms; 
but it is certain, that the preſent happt- 
neſs of the ſubjects of them can by no 
means be eſtimated by a regard to the 
form, but that it depends chiefly upon 


the power, the extent, and the maxims 


of government, reſpecting perſonal ſe- 
curity, private property, &c. and on 


the certainty and union af the ad- 


miniſtration. 


Civil Vherty, has been greatly im- 


Paired by an abuſe of the maxim, that 


the joint underſtanding of all the mem 


bers of a ſtate, properly. collected, 
muſt be preferable to that of individu- 


als; and conſequently: that the more the | 
caſes 
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caſes are, in which mankind are go- 
verned by this united reaſon of the 
whole community, ſo much the better ; 
whereas, in. truth, the greater part of 
human actions are of ſuch a nature, that 
more inconveniences would: follow 
from their being fixed by laws, than: 
from their being left to every man's ar- 
** Will. 


Political and eivil liberty, as before 
explained, though very different, have, 
however, a very near and manifeſt con- 
nection; and the former is the chief 
guard of. the latter, and on that ac- 
count, principally, is valuable, and 
worth contending for.. If all the poli- 
tical power of this country were lodged 
in the hands of one perſon, and the 
government thereby changed into an 
abſolute monarchy, the people would 
find no difference, provided the ſame 
laws and the fame adminiſtration,. 


which now ſubſiſt, were continued. 
But 


\'F 
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But then, the people, having no poli- - 


tical liberty, would have no ſecurity for 
the continuance of the ſame laws, and 
the ſame adminiſtration. They would 
have no guard for their civil liberty. 
The monarch, having it in his option, 
might not chuſe to continue the ſame 
laws, and the ſame adminiſtration. He 
might fancy it to be for his own intereſt 
to alter them, ànd to abridge his ſubjects 
in their private rights; and in general, 
it may be depended upon, that govern- 
ors will not conſult the intereſt of the 
people, except it be their own intereſt 


too, becauſe governors are but men. 


But while a number of the people have 
a ſhare in the legiſlature, ſo as to be 


able to control the ſupreme magiſtrate, 


there is a great probability that things 
will continue in a good ſtate. 
more political liberty the people have, 
the ſafer is their civil liberty. 


For the | 


Beſides, 
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Beſides, political and evi ben 
| fave many things in common, which 
indeed, is the reaſon why they have 
been ſo often confounded. A ſenſe 
both of political and civil ſlavery makes 
a man think meanly of himſelf. The 

feeling of his inſignificance debaſes his 
mind, checks every great and enterpri- 
zing ſentiment ; and, in fact, renders 
him that poor abject creature, which 
he fancies himſelf to be. Having al- 
ways ſome unknown evil to fear, tho“ 
it ſhould never come, he has no per- 
fect enjoyment of himſelf, or of any of 
the bleſſings of life; and thus, his ſen- 
timents and his enjoyments being of a 
lower kind, the man finks nearer to the 
Nate of the brute creation. 


On the other hand, a ſeiah if b pol. 
tical and civil liberty, though there 
ſhould be no great occaſion to exert it 
in the courſe of a man's life, gives him 

A conſtant 


< 


erviL LIBERTY. > 


à conſtant feeling of his own power 


and 1 importance; and is the foundation 


of his indulging a free, bold, and man- 


ly turn. of thinking, unreſtiaitiel by the 


moſt diſtant idea of control. Being free 
from all fear, he has the moſt perfect 
enjoyment of himſelf, and of all the 
bleſſings of life; and his ſentiments and 


enjoyments, being raiſed, his very being 
is exalted, and the man makes nearer 


E to 5 natures. 


The hiſtory of all antient Tl Müde 


nations confirms theſe remarks. Ih 


« travelling through Germany,” ſays 
Lady M. W. Montague, © it is im- 
<< poſſible not to obſerve the difference 
between the free towns, and thoſe 


* 


* under the government of abſolute 


cc princes, as all the little fovereignhs of 


Germany are. In the firſt there ap- 


5c pears an air of commerce and'plen- 
5« ty, the ſtreets are well built, and 


full of people, the ſhops are loaded 
G 


"CC with 


& CIVIL, LIBERTY, - 
* With mercbandize, and the common- 


« alty arg clean and chearful. In the 
< ather,. you ſee. a fort of ſhabby fine- 


e ry, a, number of people of quality 


* tawdried out, narrow naſty ſtreets, 
out of repair, wretchedly thin of in- 
£5 hahitants, and above half of the com- 
4. mon people aſking alms. Lady 
NI. W. Montague 8. Lee X9h + 
Page 16. 


6 Every houſe-in Turkey,” the ſame 
F< excellent writer ;obſeryes, :** atthe 
#* death, of its maſter, is at the grand 
4 ſeignor's diſpoſal; and therefore no 
man cares to make a great expence, 
4 which he is not ſure his family will 
95 be the better for. All their defign 

is do build a bouſe commodious, and 
5 e that will laſt their lives, and they 


c are very indifferent if it falls doun 5 


e 


dhe u . 


eee eee 
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he fear of the laws,” fays the ad- 
mirable author of the Eflay on crimes 
and puniſhments, ** is falutary, but the 
« fear of man is a fruitful and fatal 
« ſource of crimes. Men enflaved are 
r more voluptuous, more debauched, 


“ and more cruel than thofe who are 
4 * in a ftate of freedom. Theſe ſtudy 


4 the ſciences, and the intereſt of na- 
tions. They have great objects be- 
ec fore their eyes, and imitate them. 
gut thoſe whoſe views are confined 
toi the preſent moment, endeavour, 


a; amidft the diſtraction of riot and de- 


„% bauchery, to forget their ſttuation. 


Accuſtomed to the uncertainty of all 
„ events, the conſequences of their 
© crimes become problematical:; which 
ce gives an additional force td the 
* ſtrength of. their paſſions.” Eſſay 
on crimes and puniſfinicnita,” Page 
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64 CIVIL LIBERTY. © 
Ihe proper extent of civil govern- 
ment, at the ſame time that it is a thing 
of the greateſt conſequence, is, never- 
theleſs, not eaſy to be copied 
within narrow limits; becauſe mankind 
are not agreed with Telos to one par- 


| ticular. circumſtance, reſpecting the pro- 


per object of civil government, which 
muſt. be previouſly, fixed. That the 
happineſs of the whole, community is 
the ultimate end of government can ne- 
ver be doubted, and all claims of indi- 
viduals inconfiſtent with the public good 
are abſolutely. null and void; but there 


is a real difficulty in determining what 


general rules, reſpeRing the extent of 
the power of government, or of go- 


vernors, are moſt cOnAPcIVE to the 


. BOW 


ms, may think it beſt, that the le- 
gillature ſhould make expreſs proviſion 


for every thing which can even indi- 


wry 


CIVIL LIEBER TY. 8 


rectly, temotely, and conſequentially, 
affect the public good; while others 
may think it beſt, that every thing, 
which is not properly of à civil nature, 
ſhould be entirely overlooked by the 
civil magiſtrate; that it is for the ad- 
vantage of the ſociety, upon the whole, 
that all thoſe things be left ro take their 
own natural courſe, and that the legi- 
flature cannot interfere in them, witli- 
out defeating its own great object, the 
public good. 


We are ſo lle a of. arguing 
a priori in matters of government, that 
it ſhould ſeem, experiments only can 
determine how far this power of the 
legiſlature ought to extend, and it ſhould 
likewiſe ſeem, that, till a ſufficient 180 | 
ber of experiments have been made, 
becomes the wiſdom of the civil 5 
ſtracy to take as little upon its hands as 
poſſible, and never to interfere, with 
out the greateſt caution, in things that 
G F do 


— 
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8 do not immediately affect the lives, li- 
berty, or property of the members of 
the community; that civil magiſtrates 
ſhould hardly ever be moved to exert 
themſelves by the mere tendencies of 
things, thoſe tendencies are generally 
ſo vague, and often ſo imaginary ; and 
that nothing but a manifeſt and urgent 
neceſſity (of which, however, them- 
ſelves are, to be ſure, the only judges) 
can juſtify them in extending their au- 
thority to whatever has no more than 

a tendency, though the ſtrongeſt poſſi- 
ble, to diſturb the tranquillity and hap- 
pineſs of the ſtate. 


1 


Sa 
{6 
2 * 
o 


There is, with me, no doubt, but 
that any people, forming themſelves 
into a ſociety, may ſubject themſelves 
to whatever reſtrictions they pleaſe ; 
and conſequently, that the ſupreme ci- 
vil magiſtrates, on whom the whole 
power of the ſociety is devolved, may 
make what laws they pleaſe ; but the 

queſtion 
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queſtion is, what reſtrictions and laws 
are wiſe, and calculated to promote the 
public good; for ſuch only are juſt, 
right, and, properly ſpeaking, law- 
ful. 


5 1 e er. BY 


In what manner an authoritative code of 
education would affect "OY and ſocial 
TOO 


A v IN G conſidered the nature 
of civil liberty in general, I 
ſhall treat of two capital branches of 
which it confiſts, in two diſtinct ſecti- 


ons. Theſe are the rights of educa- 


tion, and religion. On theſe two arti- 
cles much of the happineſs of human 
life is acknowledged to depend; but 
they appear to me to be of ſuch a na- 


ture, that the advantage we derive from 


them will be more effectually ſecured, 
when 
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68 EFFECTS OF A 
when they are conducted by indivi- 
duals, than by the ſtate; and if this 
can. be demonſtrated, nothing more is 
neceſſary, to prove that the civil ma- 
giſtrate has 1 no buſineſs to interfere with: 
them. 


I.his J cannot help thinking to be the 
ſhorteſt, and the beſt iſſue upon which 
we can put every thing in which the 
civil magiſtrate pretends to a right of 
interference. If it be probable that the 
buſineſs, whatever it be, will be con⸗ 
ducted better, that is, more to the ad- 

vantage of ſociety, in his hands, than 
in thofe of individuals, the right will. 
be allowed. In thoſe circumſtances, it 
is evident, that no friend to ſociety can 

| deny his claim. But if the nature of 
| the thing be fuch that the attention of 
individuals, with reſpe& to it, can be 
applied to more advantage than that of 
the magiſtrate; the claim of the former 
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muſt be admitted, in preference to that 
of the latter. 


No doubt, there are examples of 
both kinds. The avenging of injuries, 


or redreſſing of private wrongs, is cer- 
tainly better truſted in the hands of the 


magiſtrate than in thoſe of private per- 


ſons; but with what advantage could 
a magiſtrate interfere in a thouſand par- 


ticulars relating to private families, and 


private friendſhips. Now I think it is 


clear, that education muſt be ranked in 


the latter claſs, or among thoſe things 
in which the civil magiſtrate: has no 


right to interfere ; becauſe he cannot do 


it to any good purpoſe. But ſince Dr. 


Brown has lately maintained the con- 
trary in a treatiſe, intitled, Thoughts on 
civil liberty, Keentiuſneſs; and faction, 


and in an Appendix relative te a propoſed 


code of education, fabjoined to a Sermon 
an the female character and education. I 
ſhall in this ſection, reply to what he 
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70 EFFECTS OF A 


has advanced on this ſubje&, and offer 


what has occurred to me with relation 
W it. 


Lett it ſhould be rb bestes, chat 
T miſtake the views of this writer, I 
ſhall fubjoin a few extracts from the 
work, which contain the ſubſtance of 
what he has advanced on the ſubje& of 
education. He aſſerts, That, Fo firſt 

and beft ſecurity of civil liberty con- 
< ſiſts, in impreſſing the infant mind 
< with fuch habits of thought and ac- 
© tion, as may correſpond with, and 

promote the appointments of. public 
©law.” In his appendix, he ſays, that, 
by a CODE OF EDUCATION, he means 
da ſyſtem of principles, religious, mo- 
© ral, and political, whoſe tendency may 
© be the preſervation. of the bleffings of 
© ſociety, as they are enjoyed in a free 
© ſtate, to be inſtilled: effectually into 
* the infant and growing minds of the 


n. 


CODE OF EDUCATION. = if 
community, for this wo” end of w_ 1 4 
* lic happinels” 8 


I what manner the 3 of civil 

liberty is to be effected by means of this 1 
code of education, may be ſeen in the Wn | 
following deſcription he gives of the 9 
ee of Sparta. No father had JU 
© 2 right to educate his children accord- 1 
| ing to the caprice of his own fancy. "= 
c 7 were delivered to public offi- = 
© cers, who initiated them early in the 5 


manners, the maxims, the exeraiſes, i 
* * the toils; in a word, f in all the men- Wi 
© tal and bodily acquirements and ha. 
bits which correſponded with the ge- 
nius of the ſtate. Family connections 3 
© had no place. The firſt and leading 
< object of their affection Was the gene- 

© ral welfare. This tuition Was care- 
fully continued till 25 were enrolled 


n the liſt a. nd a 
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W With reſpect to the Athenian govern- 
ment, he ſays, page 62, The firſt and 
ruling defect in the inſtitution of this 
4. republic ſeems to have been the total 
want of an eſtabliſhed education, ſuit- 
able to the genius of the ſtate. There 
appears not to have been any public, 
regular, or preſcribed appointment of 
this kind, beyond what cuſtom had 
85 accidentally introduced. ns 


if a Bye? fays, page | 70, . There were 
three fatal circumſtances admitted into 
"© the very eſſence of the Roman repub- 
lic, which contained the ſeeds of cer- 
© tain ruin; the firſt of which was, the 
neglect of inſtituting public Wi; by 
"© which the education of their children | 
To might have new aſcertained. n 
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He W e page 83, © that the 
1 3 ſyſtem of policy and religion 


is not upheld in its native power like 
$ that 


MN. 


CODE OF EDUCATION. 23 


A ; ' 


that of Sparta, by correſpondent and 
effectual rules of education; that it is 
in the power of every private man to 
educate his child, not only without a 
reverence for thets, but in abſolute 
* contempt of them; that, at the re- 
© volution, page 9o, the education of 

© youth was ſtill left in an imperfe& 
© ſtate; this great revolution having 
© confined itſelf to the reform of public 
< inſtitutions, without aſcending to the 

* great fountain of political ſecurity, the 

private and effectual formation of the 

infant mind; and, page 107, that 
education was afterwards left till 
more and more imperfect.“ | 


* 


A 


Laſtly, he aſſerts, page 1 56, that 


© the chief and eſſential remedy of li- 
« centiouſneſs and faction, the funda- 
mental means of the laſting and ſe- 

cure eſtabliſhment of civil liberty, 
© can only be in a general and preſcri- 
bed improvement of the laws of edu- 
7 H © cations 
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C 


£ 


© cation, to which all the members of 
the community ſhould legally ſubmit ; 
and that for want of a preſcribed code 
of education, the manners and prin= 
ciples, on which alone the ſtate can 
reſt, are ineffectually inſtilled, are 
vague, fluctuating and ſelf-contradic- 
tory. Nothing,” he ſays, is more 
evident, than that ſome reform in this 
great point is neceſſary for the ſecuri- 
ty of public freedom ; and that tho! 
it is an incurable defect of our politi- 
cal ſtate, that it has not a correſpon- 
dent and adequate code of education 
inwrought into its firſt eflence ; we 
may yet hope, that, in a ſecondary. 
and inferior degree, ſomething of this 


kind may ſtill be inlaid ; that, though 


* it cannot have that perfect efficacy, 
* as if it had been originally of the 
* piece, yet, if well conducted, it may 
* ſtrengthen the weak parts, and alle- 


© viate defects, if not completely re- 
© move them.“ 


* 
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18 / edi: my examination of 
theſe ſentiments, I ſhall make no re- 
marks upon any particular paſſages in 
the book, but confider only the author's 
general ſcheme, and the | proper and 
_ profeſſed object of it. And as tlie docs 


tor has propoſed no particular plan of 


public education, I ſhall be as general 
as he has been, and only ſhew the in- 
convenience of  eftablithing, w law, 
any e of en * "7 


This writer WY for a ** of edu- 
cation eſtabliſhed by the legiſlature, ag 


the only effectual method of preventing 


faction in the ſtate, and ſecuring the 
perpetuity of our excellent conſtitution, 
eccleſiaſtical and civil. I agree with 
him, in acknowledging the importance 
of education, as influencing the man- 
ners and the conduct of men. I alſo 


acknowledge, that an uniform Plan of 


en, agreeable to the principles 
2 of 
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of any particular form of government, 
civil or eccleſiaſtical, would tend to eſta- 

bliſh and perpetuate that form of go- 
vernment, and prevent civil diſſentions 
and factions in the ſtate. But I ſhould 
object to the interference of the legiſla- 
ture in this butineſs of education, as 
Prejudicial to the proper deſign of edu- 
cation, and alſo to the great ends of ci- 
vil ſocieties with reſpect to their preſent 
utility. I ſhall moreover ſhow, that it 
would be abſolutely inconſiſtent with 


the true principles of the Engliſh go- 


vernment, and could not be carried in- 
to execution, to any purpoſe, without 


the ruin of our preſent conſtitution. - 1 


beg the candour of the public; while I 
_ endeavour to explain, in as few words 
as poſſible, in what manner, I appre- 


hend, this interference of the civil ma- 


giſtrate would operate to obſtruct theſe 
great ends. I ſhall. conſider theſs arti- 
cles ſeparately, | 


I obſerved | 
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I obſerved in the firſt place, that I 
apprehended a legal code of education 
might interfere with the proper deſign 
of education. I do not mean what this 
writer ſeems to conſider as the only ob- 
je& of education, the tranquillity of the 
ſtate, but the forming of wile and vir- 
tuous men ; Which is is certainly an ob- 
ject of the greateſt importance in every 
ſtate. If the conſtitution of a ſtate be 
a: good one, ſuch men will. be the 
greateſt bulwarks of it; if it be a bad 
one, . they. will be the —_ able and 
ready to contribute to its reformation ; - 
in either of which cafes they will ren-- 
der it the greateſt . ſervice. . 


Education is as much an art (found= 
ed, as all arts are, upon ſcience) as 
huſbandry, as architecture, or as ſhip- 
building. In all theſe caſes we have 
a. practical problem propoſed to us, 
which muſt be Performed by the help 

* of 
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of data with which experience and ob- 
ſervation furniſh us. The end of ſhip- 
building is to make the beſt ſhips, of- 
architecture the beſt houfes, and of 
education, the beſt men. Now, of 
| all arts, thoſe ſtand the faireſt chance 
1 of —. brought to perfection, i in 
which there is opportunity of „n 
the moſt experiments and trials, and in 
| which there are the greateſt. number 
1 and variety of perſons employed in 
1 making them. Hiſtory and experience 
| ſhow, that, cæteris paribus, thoſe arts 
have always, in fact, been brought 
the ſooneſt, or the neareſt to perfection, 
which have been placed in thoſe fa- 
bvwourable circumſtances. The reaſon 
43 is, that the operations of the human 
mind are flow ; a number of falſe hy- 
potheſes and concluſions always pre- 
cede the right one; and in every art, 
manual or liberal, a number of K 
ward attempts are made, before we 
are able to execute any thing which 


Will 
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will bear to be ſhown as a maſter-piece 
in the art; ſo that to eftabliſh the me- 


thods and proceſſes of any art, before 
it have arrived to a, ſtate; of perfection 


(of which no man can be a judge) is 


to fix it in its infancy, to perpetuate 


every thing that is inconvenient and 


awkward in it, and to cut off its future 
growth and improvement. And to 


eſtabliſh the methods and prockſſes © 


any art when it has arrived to per- 
fection is ſuperfluous. It will then re- 
commend and eſtabliſh itſelf. 


Now I appeal to any perſon whe- 
ther any-plan of education, which has 
yet been put in execution in this king- 
dom, be ſo perfect as that the eſtabliſn- 

ing of it by authority would not ob- 
ſtruct the great ends of education; or 
even whether the united genius of man 
could, at preſent, form ſo perfect a 
plan. Every man who is experienced 
in x the buſineſs of education well knows, 

that 
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that the art is in its infancy; but ad- 
vancing, it is hoped, apace to a ſtate 
of manhood. In this condition; it re- 
quires the aid of every circumſtance 
favourable to its natural growth, and 
dreads nothing ſo much as being con- 
fined and cramped by the unſeaſonable 
hand of power. TO put it (in its pre- 
ſent imperfect ftate) into the hands of 
the civil magiſtrate, in order to fix the 

mode of it; would be like fixing the 

dreſs of a child, and forbidding its 


cloaths ever to be made wider or: 
larger. 


Manufacturers and artiſts of ſeveral 
kinds already complain of the obſtruc- 
tion which is given to their arts, by 
the injudicious acts of former parli- 
aments; and it is the object of our 
wiſeſt ſtateſmen to get theſe obſtruc- 
tions removed, by the repeal of thoſe 
acts. I wiſh it could not be ſaid, that 
the buſineſs of education is already 


1 | 
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under too many legal reſtraints, . Let 
theſe. be removed, and a few more 


fair experiments made of the different 
methods of conducting it, before the 


legiſlature think proper to interfere any 


more with it, and by that time, it is 
hoped, they will ſee no reaſon to in- 
terfere at all. The buſineſs would be 
conducted to much better purpoſe, 
even in favour of their own views, if 
thoſe views were juſt and honourable, 
than it would, be under any arbitrary 
| regulations Whatever. 121 
1 To ſhew this "FER of an eſtabliſh- 
ed method of education in a clearer 


point of light, let us imagine that what 


is now propoſed had been carried into 


execution ſome centuries before this 


time. For no reaſon. can be aff gned 
for ing any mode of education at pre- 


ſent, which might not have been made 


uſe of, with the ſame appearance of 


reaſon, for fixing. another approved; 
|; method 
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method a thouſand years ago. Suppoſe 
Alfred, when he founded the univer- 
fity of Oxford, had made it impoſſible, 

that the method of inſtruction uſed in 
his time ſhould ever have been altered. 

Excellent as that method might have: 
been, for the time in which it was in- 
ſtituted, it would now have been the 
worſt method that is practiſed. in the 
world. Suppoſe the number of the 
arts and ſciences, with the manner of 
teaching them, had been fixed in this 
kingdom, before the revival of letters 
and of the arts, it is plain they could 
never have arrived at their prefent ad- 


vanced ſtate among us. We fhould 


not have had the honour to lead the 
way in the moſt noble diſcoveries, in 


the mathematics, philoſophy, aſtrono- 
my, and, I may add, divinity too. 


And for the ſame reaſon, were ſuch an 


_ eſtabliſhment to take place in the pre- 
ſent age, it would prevent all n 


improvements in futurity. 
: I may. 
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I may add, in this place, that, if we 
argue from the analogy of education to 
other arts which are moſt ſimilar to it, 
we can never expect to fee human na- 
ture, about which it is employed, 
brought to perfection, but in conſe- 
quence of indulging unbounded liberty, 
and even caprice in conducting it. The 
power of nature in producing plants 
cannot be ſhown to advantage, but in 
all poſſible circumſtances of culture. 
The richeſt colours, the moſt fragrant 


ſcents and the moſt exquiſite flavours, 
which our preſent gardens and orchards 


_ exhibit, would never have been known, 
if floriſts and gardeners had been con- 
fined in the proceſſes of cultivation; nay 
if they had not been allowed the ut- 
moſt licentiouſneſs of fancy i in the exer- 
ciſe of their arts. Many of the fineſt 
productions of modern gardening have 

been the reſult of caſual experiment, 
e of undeſigned deviation from 


eſtabliſhed 


Saeed 
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eſtabliſhed rules. Orang of a 


ſimilar nature may be made on the 


methods of breeding cattle, and train- 


ing animals of all kinds. And why 


ſhould the rational part of the creation 
be deprived of that opportunity of di- 
verſifying and improving itſelf, which 


the vegetable and animal world en- 
2 89 9 9 


$ 


From new, and ſeemingly irregular 


methods of education, perhaps ſome- 
thing extraordinary and uncommonly 


great may ſpring. At leaſt there would 


be a fair chance for ſuch productions; 

and if ſomething odd and excentric 
- Thould, now and then, ariſe from this 
55 on ded liberty of education, the 
various buſineſs of human life may af- 
ford proper ſpheres for ſuch excentric 
geniuſes. 


Education, taken in its moſt extenſive 


ſenſe, is properly that which makes the 


man. 
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man. One method of education, there- 
fore, would only produce one kind of 
men; but the great excellence of hu- 
man nature conſiſts in the” variety of 
which it is capable. Inſtead then of 


endeavouring, by uniform and fixed 
ſyſtems of education, to keep mankind 


always the ſame, let us give free ſcope 
to every thing which may bid fair for 
introducing more variety among us. 
The various character of the Athenians 
was certainly preferable to the uniform 


character of the Spartans, or to any uni- 


| ++ 


Tore national character Agro 


Is ĩt not univerſally dere as an 
advantage to England, that it contains 
ſo great a variety of original characters? 


And is it not, on this account, preferred 


to Franee, n or lay! e 


Uniformity i is the characteriſtic of hy 
brute ereation. Among them every ſpe- 


cies of: ene n Ss nen with the 
; 1" ſame 
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ſame materials, and in the ſame form; 
the genius and diſpoſition of one indi- 
vidual is that of all; and it is only the 
education, which men give them that 
raiſes any of them much above others. 
But it is the glory of human nature, 
that the Operations of reaſon, though 
variable, and by no means infallible, 
are capable of infinite improvement. 
We come into the world worſe pro- 
vided than any of the brutes, and for a 
year or two of our lives, many of them 
go far beyond: us in intellectual accom- 
pliſhme But when. their faculties 
ö are at a full ſtand, and their enjoy- 
a! ments incapable of variety, or increaſe, 
0 our intellectual powers are growing 


1 apace; we are perpetually. deriving 
| happineſs from new lources, and even 
| before we leave: this world are capable 
1 of __ the felicity of angels, 


jy © we, 8 fo lie ** of the 
By Proper excellence of our natures, and 
of the views of divine providence in 
I Sp our 
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our formation, as to cateh at a poor ad. 
vantage adapted to the lower nature of 


brutes. Rather, let us hold on in the 


courſe in which the diviae being him- 
ſelf has put us, by giving reaſon its full 
play, and throwing off the fetters which 
ſhort-ſighted and ill- judging men have 


hung upon it. Though, in this courſe, 


we be liable to more extravagancies 
than brutes, governed by blind: but wn. 
erring inſtinct, or than men whom miſe 
taken ſyſtems of policy have made as 
uniform in their ſentiments and conduct 
as the brutes, we ſhall be in the way 
to attain a degree of perfection and 
happineſs of which they can have no 
ies. fe s in e 
FRA a : 
However, as men are' firſt animals 
before they can be properly termed ra- 
tional creatures, and the analogies of in- 
dividuals extend to ſocieties, a principle 
ſomething reſembling the ' inſtin& of 
animals may, perhaps, ſuit mankind 
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in their infant ſtate; but then, as we 
advance in the arts i life, let us, as far 
as we are able, aſſert the native free- 
dom of our ſouls, and, after having 
been ſervilely governed like brutes, 


aſpire to the noble privilege of govern- 


ing ourſelves like men. 


If it may have been neceſſary to eſta- 
bliſn ſomething by law concerning edu- 
cation, that neceſſity grows leſs every 
day, and encourages us to relax the 


bonds of authority, rather than bind 


them aſter, CO TIP 


Secondly, this ſcheme of an eſtabliſh- 
ed mode of education would be preju- 
dicial to the great ends of civil ſociety. 


The great object of civil ſociety is the 


happineſs of the members of it, in the 
perfect and undiſturbed enjoyment of 
the more important of our natural rights, 


for the ſake of which, we voluntarily 
give up others of leſs conſequence to us. 


But - 


But whatever be the bleſſings of civil 


ſociety, they may be bought too dear. 
It is certainly poſſible to facrifice too 
much, at leaſt more than is neceſſary to 


be facrificed for them, in order to pro- 
duce the greateſt ſum of happineſs in 
the community. Elſe why do we com- 


plain of tyrannical and oppreſſive go- 


vernments? ls it not the meaning of 
all complaints of this kind, that, in ſuch 
governments, the ſubjects are deprived 
of their moſt important natural rights, 
without an equivalent recompence; 
that all the valuable ends of civil go- 
vernment might be effeQually ſecured, 
and the members of particular ſtates 
be much happier upon the whole, 


if they did not lie under thoſe reftric- 


tions. 


Now, of all the ſources of happinef 
and enjoyment in human life, the do- 
meſtic relations are the moſt conſtant 
and copious, With our wives and chil- 

I 3. dren 
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dren we neceſſarily paſs the greateſt 
part of our lives. The connections of 
fliendſhip are ſlight in compariſon of 
this intimate domeſtic union. Views of 
intereſt or ambition may divide the 
neareſt friends, but our wives and chil- 
dren are, in general, inſeparably con- 
nected with us and attached to us. 
With them all our joys are doubled, 
and in their affection and aſſiduity we 
find conſolation. under all the troubles 
and diſquietudes of life. For the en- 
joyments which reſult from this moſt 
delightful intercourſe, all mankind, in 
all ages, have been ready to ſacrifice 
every thing; and for the interruption 
of this intercourſe no compenſation 
whatever can be made by man. What 
then can be more juſtly alarming to a 
man who has a true taſte for happineſs, 
than, either that the choice of - his 
wife, or the education of his children 
ſhould be under the direction of per- 
ſons Who have no Particular know- 

ledge 
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ledge of him, or particular affection 


for him, and whoſe views and maxims 


he might utterly diſlike ? What proſ- 


pect of happineſs could a man have 
with ſuch a wife, or ſuch children? 


It is poſſible, indeed, that the pre- 
ſervation of ſome civil ſocieties, ſuch as 


that of Sparta, may require this ſacri- 


fice; but thoſe civil ſocieties muſt be 
wretchedly conſtituted to ſtand in need 


* 3 


of it, and had better be utterly diſſolv- 
ed. Were I a member of ſuch a ſtate, 
thankful ſhould I be to its governors, 
if they would permit me peaceably to 
retire to any other country, where ſo 
great a ſacrifice was not required. In- 
deed, it 1s hardly poſſible that a ſtate 
ſhould require ſacrifice, which I ſhould 
think of ſo much importance. And, I 
doubt not, ſo many others would be of 

the ſame mind, that there would ſoon 


be very little reaſon to complain « of the 


too great increaſe of commerce in ſuch 
a country. 


* 
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a country. This, however, would ren- 
der very neceſſary another part of our 
author's ſcheme ; viz. putting a reſtraint 
upon travelling abroad, left too many 
perſons ſhould be willing to leave ſuch 


a country, and have no inclination to 
return. | 


If there be any natural rights which 
ought not to be ſacrificed to the ends of 
civil ſociety, and no politicians or mo- 
raliſts deny but that there are ſome, 
(the obligations of religion, for inſtance, 
being certainly of a ſuperior nature) it 
1s even more natural to look for theſe 
rights among thoſe which reſpe& * 
man's children, than among thoſe 
which refpe& himſelf; becauſe nature 


has generally made them dearer to him 
than nn | 


If any truſt can whe ſaid to as of God, 
and ſuch as ought not to be relinquiſhed 
at the command of man, it is that which 


WS 
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we have of the education of our chil- 
dren, which. the divine being ſeems to 
have put under our immediate care; 
that we may inſtruct them in ſuch prin- 
ciples, form them to ſuch manners, and 


give them ſuch habits of thinking and 


aQing, as we ſhall judge to be of the 
greateſt importance to their preſent and 
future well- being. 


I believe there is no father in the 
world'(who, to a ſenſe of religion, joins 
a ſtrong ſenſe of parental affection) who 
would think his own liberty above half 
indulged to him, when abridged in fo 
tender a point, as that of providing, to 
his own ſatisfaction, for the good con- 
duct and happineſs of his offspring. 
Nature ſeems to have eſtabliſhed ſuch a 
ſtrong connexion between a parent and 
his children, at leaſt during the firſt pe- 
riod of their lives, that to drag them 
from the aſylum of their natural guar- 

| dians, to force them to public places of 
education, 
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education, and to inſtil into them reli- 

» * f 2 / | 
gious ſentiments contrary to the judg- 


ment and choice of their parents, would 


be as cruel, as obliging a man to make 
the greateſt perfonal facrifice, even 
that of his confcience, to the civil ma- 
— 


What part of the een whick 
the proteſtants in France underwent did 
they complain of more feelingly, and 
with more juſtice, than that of their 
children being forced from them, and 
carried to be educated in public mona 
ſteries? God forbid that the parental 
affections of free-born Britons ſhould 
ever be put to ſo ſevere a trial! or to 
that which the poor Jews in Portugal 
ſuffered ; many of whom cut the throats 
of their. children, or threw them into 
wells, and down precipices, rather than 
ſuffer them to be dragged away to be 
educated. under the direction of a po- 
* inquifition; ; thinking the lives of 

. 
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their children a leſs facnifice than that 
of their ee | 


It was a 8 Gmailarit to ae ht 


Dr. Brown recommended, at which the 


whole chriſtian world took the greateſt 
alarm that was ever given to it, in the 
reign of that great man, but inveterate 
enemy of chriſtianity, the emperor Jus 
lian; who would have ſhut up the 
ſchools of chriſtians, and have forbid- 
den them to teach rhetoric and philo- 
ſophy. Similar to this ſcheme, in its 
nature and tendency, was the moſt odi- 
ous meaſure of the moſt odious miniſtry 


that ever ſat at the helm of the Britiſh 


government, and which was providen- 
nally defeated the Very day that 1t was 
to have been carried into execution; I 
mean the schISM BILL, patronized by 
the Tory miniſters in the latter end of 
the reign, of queen Ann, Should theſe 


meaſures be reſumed, and purſued, 


Fasel, a long farewel to England's 
greatneſs ! 


n re 
bo mu 
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greatneſs! Nor would this be ſaid in 
a haſty fit of unreaſonable deſpair. For, 
befides that ſuch a meaſure as this could 
not but have many extenſive conſequen- 
ces; it is not to be doubted, but that 
whoever they be who do thus much, 

they both can and will do more. Such 


a ſcheme as this will never be puſhed 
for its own ſake only. 


In examining the preſent operation 
and utility of any ſcheme of policy, we 
ought to take into confideration the eaſe 
or the difficulty of carrying it into exe- 
cution. For if the diſturbance, which 
would be occaſioned by bringing it into 
execution, wouid be fo great an incon- 
venience, as to overbalance the good to 
be effected by it, it were better never 
to attempt it. Now, though the doc- 
tor hath laid down no particular ſcheme 

of public and eſtabliſned education, 
and therefore we cannot judge of the 
particular difficulties Which would ” 
| tenc 
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ſuch as would anſwer the end propoſed 
by him, this difficulty would appear to 
me abſolutely inſuperable, in ſuch a 


RY as WO: 


| Whatever be the religious, moral, and 


political principles, which are thought 


conducive. to'the good of the ſociety, if 
they muſt be effectually inſtilled into the 
infant and grewing minds of the commu- 
nity, it can never be done without ta- 
king the children very early from their 


Parents, and cutting off all communi- 


cation with them, till they be arrived 
to maturity and their judgments be ab- 
ſolutely fixed. And if this author judg- 
ed, that the reaſon why a ſcheme of 
this nature did not take place in Athens, 
-was the difficulty of eſtabliſhing it, af- 
ter the people were tolerably civilized ; 
he muſt certainly judge it to be inft- 
nitely more difficult, among a people 
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ſo. much farther advanced in the « arts 
of life than the Athenians, 


"He Sell obſerves, 15 53, that, 
£ to give children a public education 


% where no education had taken place, 
vas natural and pꝓracticable; but he 
ſeems to be aware, that an attempt to 
carry any ſuch plan into execution, in 
the moſt flouriſhing period of a free 
and civilized ſtate, would be highly 
unnatural, without the leaſt probable 
Hope of fucoeſs, and dangerous to ſuch 
as took it in hand. For he ſays, page 


582, that, ** to effect a change of go- 


% vemment only is a work ſufficient 
for the abilities of the greateſt legi- 
7 flator; but to overturn all the pre- 
c e ſtabliſhed habits of the head and 
* heart, to deſtroy or reverſe all the 
* fixed aſſociations, maxims, manners, 


and principles, were a labour which 


might well be ranked among the 
2 CC moſt 
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£ moſt extravagant legerids of fabulous 
* Greece.” 


What might be expected from the 
bufineſs of education being lodged by 
the ſtate in the hands of any one ſet of 
men, may be imagined from the alarm 
which the Newtonian ſyſtem gave to 
all philoſophers at the time of its firſt 
publication, and from what paſſed at 
Oxford with reſpe& to Locke's Eſſay on 
the human under andi ng, which hath 
done ſo much honour to the Englith 
nation in the eyes of all the learned 
World. We are told by the authors of 
Biographia Britannica, in the life of Mr. 
Locke, that there was a meeting of 
the heads of houfes at Oxford, Wend 
<< it was propofed to cenſure, and dif- 
courage the reading of this Eſſay; 
and that, after various debates, it was 
concluded, that, without any public 
<<. cenfure, each head of a houſe ſhould 
** endeavour to prevent its being read 

K 2 2 mh 
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ce in his own college.” This paſſed 

but a little before Mr. Locke's death, 

and about fourteen years after the firſt 
en of the Eſſay. 


Hitherto I have argued; e eſta- 
bliſhed modes of education upon gene- 
ral principles, ſhewing how unfavour- 
able they are to the great ends of civil 
ſociety, with only occaſional references 
to the Engliſh conſtitution ; and in theſe 
arguments I have, likewiſe, ſuppoſed 
theſe methods of education, whatever 
they be, actually eſtabliſhed, and to 
have operated to their full extent, I 
{ſhall now add, that, before theſe me- 
thods can be eſtabliſhed, and produce 
their full effect, they muſt occaſion a 
very confiderable alteration in the Eng- 
liſh conſtitution, and almoſt. inevitably 
deſtroy the freedom of it; ſo that the 
thing which would, in fact, be perpe- 
tuated, would not be the preſent con- 
ſtitution of England, but ſomething ve- 


45 
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iy different from it, and more deſpotic. 
An alteration of ſo great importance, 
which tends to defeat one of the prin- 
cipal objects of this government, can- 
not but give juſt cauſe of alarm to eve- 
ry friend of the preſent happy conſtitu- 
tion and liberties of this country, In 
ſupport of this affertion, I defire no 
other argument than that with which 
Dr. Brown himfelf furniſhes me, from 
the influence he allows to education, 
operating, likewife, in the very man- 
ner which he deſcribes, and to the ve- 
ry end for which he adviſes the efta- 
bliſhing of i its mode. 


Education 1 confidered by the doc- 
tor only in a political view, as uſeful to 
inſtil into the minds of youth particular 
maxims of policy, and to give them an 
attachment to particular forms of it; 
or as tending to ſuperinduce ſuch ha- 
bits of mind, and to give ſuch a gene- 
ral turn of thinking, as would corre- 

K 3 ſpond 
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ſpond with the genius of a particular 
ſtate. This education he would have 
to be univerſal and uniform; and in- 


deed, if it were not fo, it 8 40 not 


poſſibly anſwer the end propoſed. It 

muſt, therefore, be conducted by one 
ſet of men. But it is impoſſible to find 
any ſet of men, who ſhall have an 
equal regard to all the parts of our con- 
ſtitution ; and whatever part is neglect- 
ed in 5 a ſyſtem of education it can- 
not fail to be a ſufferer. 


The Engliſh government is a_ mix- 
ture of regal, ariſtocratical, and demo- 
cratical power ; and if the public edu- 
cation ſhould be more favourable- to 
any one of theſe than to another, or 
more than its preſent importance in the 
conſtitution requires, the balance of 
the whole would neceſſarily be loſt. 
Too much weight would be thrown 
into ſome of the ſcales, and the con- 


ſtitution be overturned. If the com- 


mons, 
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mons, repreſenting the body of the 
people, had the choice of theſe pub- 
lic inſtructors, which is almoſt impoſ- 
ſible, we ſhould ſee a republic rife out 
of the ruins of our preſent government; 
if the lords, which is highly improba- 
ble, we ſhould, in the end, have an 
ariſtocracy; and if the court had this 
nomination, which it may be taken for 
granted would be the caſe (as all the 
executive power of the ſtate is already 
lodged in the hands of the ſovereign) 
it could not but occaſion a very dan- 
gerous acceſſion of power to the crown, 
and we might juſtly expect a ſyſtem of 
education, principles, and manners fa- 
vourable to deſpotiſm. Every man 
would be educated with principles, 
which would lead him to concur with 
the views of the court. All that op- 
poſition from the country, which is ſo 


ſalutary in this nation, and fo effential 


to the liberties of England, would be 
at an end. And when once the ſpirit 


of 
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of deſpotiſm was thus eſtabliſhed, and 
had triumphed over all oppoſition, we 
might ſoon expect to ſee the forms of 
it eſtabliſned too, and thereby the very 
doors ſhut againſt old Engliſh liberty, 
and effectually guarded againſt the poſ- 


ſibility of its return, except by vio- 


=, ; which would then be the _ 
method of its re-entrance. 


lhe bs evident to common underftand- 
ing, that the true ſpirit and maxims of 
a mixed government can no otherwiſe 
be continued, than by every man's 
educating his children in his own way ; 
and that if any one part provided for 
the education of the whole, that part 
would ſoon gain the afcendency in the 


whole; and, if it were capable of it, 


would become. the whole. Were a 
ſtate, for inſtance, to confiſt of papiſts 
and proteſtants, and the papiſts had 
the ſole power of education, prote- 
ſtantiſm would expire with that gene- 

ration : : 


ration: whereas, if the papiſts and 
proteſtants educated each their own 
children, the ſame proportion would 
continue to ſubſiſt between them, and 
the balance of power would remain the 
ſame. For the ſame reaſon the only 
method of preſerving the balance, 
which at preſent ſubſiſts among the 


ſeveral political and religious parties 


in Great-Britain, is for each party to 


provide for the education of their own 


children. 


In this way, there will be a fair pro- 


ſpect of things continuing nearly upon 


their preſent footing, for a conſidera- 
ble time; but ſubject to thoſe gradual 
alterations which, it may be hoped, 


will prove favourable to the beſt inte- 


reſts of the ſociety upon the whole, 
Whereas, were the direction of the 
whole buſineſs of education thrown in- 
to the hands of the court, it would be 
ſuch an acceſſion of power to the regal 
part 
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part of our conſtitution, as could not 


fail to alarm all the friends of civil li- 


berty; as all the friends of religious 
liberty would be juſtly alarmed, if it 
fhould devolve upon the eftabliſhed 
clergy. And it were the greateft in- 
Juſtice to the good: ſenſe of free-born 
Britons, to ſuppoſe the noble ſpirit of 
religious liberty, and a zeal for the 
rights of free inquiry confined within 


the narrow circle of proteſtant diſſen- 


ters. 


1 doubt not, the wiſeſt and the moſt 


worthy of the Engliſh prelates would: 


rather fee: the privileges of the diffen-- 


ters enlarged than abridged, in any. 


important article ; for, allowing their 
diſſent to be ever fo unreaſonable, 
there is no man who has the leaſt 
knowledge of hiſtory or of human na- 
ture, but muſt be ſenſible, that tlie 
very diſtinguiſhed reputation which the 
body of the Engliſh clergy enjoy at 

preſent 
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preſent is, not a little, owing to the 
exiſtence and reſpectable figure of the 
proteſtant diſſenters. Several of the 
moſt diſcerning of the Engliſh biſhops 
have given their teſtimony, directly or 
indirectly, to this truth; particularly, 


if I remember right, e Gibſon, 


in his charges to the clergy of his dio- 
ceſs, The Preſent ſtate of the diſſent- 
ing intereſt can give no alarm to the 
eſtabliſhed clergy with reſpe& to their 
temporalities ; and, certainly, the in- 
tereſts of religious knowledge, which 
all wiſe and good men of every deno- 
mination have moſt at heart, cannot 
fail to be promoted by that ſpirit of 
emulation, which will always ſubſiſt 
betwixt ſcholars and writers in two op- 
poſite perſuaſions. 


There is no power on earth, but has 


grown exorbitant when it has met with . 


no control, What was the character 
of the Romiſh clergy before the refor- 


mation ? 
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mation ? how ſhamefully ignorant, im- 
perious, lazy, and debauched were 
the bulk of them ! whereas very great 
numbers of them are now ſenſible, 


moderate, and virtuous; and little in 


compariſon, of the old leaven remains, 


except in Spain and Portugal, where 


the clergy have no intercourſe with 
proteſtants, which. might call forth an 
exertion of their faculties, and check 


the extravagance of their appetites and 


paſſions. To ſay that the Engliſh cler- 
gy; in future time, would not run into 
the vices, and fink into the contempt 
into which the Romiſh clergy were 
ſunk before the reformation, when 
they were in the ſame circumſtances, 
would be to ſay they were not men. 


It is Puffendorf, I think, 5 ac- 
counts for the great ſuperiority of the 
[Engliſh clergy over the Swediſh upon 
this principle. In Sweden, though it 
be a ene country, no diſſenters 


DAE 
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are allowed ; and their clergy have 
never e any thing, in ethics or 
divinity, which deſerves notice. Who- 


ever made the obſervation, there i is no 


doubt of the fact. 


Gy few hon and ſhort- 
edel bigots, among the inferior cler- 
gy, may wiſh the extinction of the diſ- 
ſenting intereſt, and might be ready to 
gratify their hatred and blind zeal, by 
perſecuting thoſe of their brethren 


Whoſe conſciences are, unhappily, a 


little more tender than their own; 
but, certainly, there would not be 


wanting, in this age, men enow of 
more humanity, of juſter ſentiments, 
and of more enlarged views, among 
the higher ranks in the church, who 


would, with indignation, ſnatch the 
torch from their miſguided hands. 
Their low talents were better confined 
to à narrower ſphere, in which the 
fire of their little ſouls might very 
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harmleſsly vent itſelf in occaſional de- 
clamatory inveQives ; which would 
only ſerve to fhew the malignity of 
their own tempers, or the meanneſs 
and impotence of bigotry, and make 
all men of ſenſe more in love with the 
true principles of chriſtian moderation. 
The indelible infamy which would, to 
the lateſt poſterity, purſue the man, 
who ſhould form, countenance, ot 
even connive at, perſecuting meaſures, 
in this age of moderation and good 
ſenſe, will effectually deter men of un- 
derſtanding, and of a juſt knowledge 
of the world from theſe meaſures ; and 
it is hoped, that men of zeal without 
knowledge will want abilities and in- 
Avence to carry ſuch ſchemes into exe- 
cution. 


No nation ever was, 'OT can be truly 
great, powerful, and happy by purſu- 
ing oppreſſive and perſecuting mea» 
ſures. And a ſovereign, who has a 
| true 


l e 
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true ſenſe of his preſent and future 
glory, muſt ſee it can only ariſe from 
his being the head of a great, power- 


ful, and happy nation,. made, or con- 


tinued fo, by himſelf. His beſt friends 
are thoſe who would raiſe his great- 
neſs, by augmenting the greatneſs of 
the people over whom he preſides. 
He himſelf muſt ſee the abſurdity of 
every ſcheme which prop ſes to raiſe 


his character at the expence of that 


of his country; as if it were poſſible 
to depreſs the people to the condition 
of ſlaves, without finking the ſove- 
reign into a maſter of ſuch ſlaves. 


Poor pre-eminence ! ſuch, maxims may 


have influence with Afiatic monarchs, 
but can never impoſe on a ſovereign 
of Great-Britain, educated in Britiſh 
principles, and with a juft regard to 
the privileges of his ſubjects, with 
which his own true dignity is inſepa- 


rably connected. 
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The nation will execrate, and PUR 


diſcerning prince will fee through, and 


deteſt the meanneſs of that adulation, 
which, however diſguiſed, would tend 
to enſlave the kingdom, and debaſe 
the king. The oe tool of the 
meaneſt party may exclaim againſt li- 
centiou'neſs and faction; men of ge- 


nius, learning, and integrity may, 


through the force of prejudice, be 


induced to join in the cry; and cour- 
tiers may think to recommend them- 


ſelves to a lovereign by any meaſures 


which tend to quiet the clamours of 
'the people ; but the true enemy of 
ſedition, and he who moſt effectually 
pays his court to a wife and good 


prince, is the man, who, without any 
views of preferment, propoſes, with 


a manly freedom, whatever he thinks 
conducive to the greatneſs and glory 


of his country. This conduct can- 
not fail, both to give ſatisfaction to his 
fellow 
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fellow citizens, and enſure him the 
eſteem of his prince: becauſe ſuch 


_ meaſures will proportionably raiſe the 


luſtre of all ranks of men in the ſtate, 


will make a wiſe prince the idol of a 


grateful nation, and endear his memo- 


ry to the lateſt poſterity. 


Conſidering the whole of what hath 
been advanced in this ſection, I think 


it ſufficiently appears, that education 
is a branch of civil liberty, which 


ought by no means to be furrender- 


ed into the hands of the civil magi- 


ſtrate, and that the beſt intereſts of ſo- 
ciety require, that the right of con- 
ducting it ſhould be inviolably pre- 
ferved to individuals. 
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Fey" 
/ Religious Liberty and T, oleration. 


HE moſt important queſtion 
concerning the extent of civil 
government is, whether the civil ma- 


giſtrate ought to extend his authority to 


matters of religion; and the only me- 


thod of deciding this important queſ- 
tion, as it appears to me, is to have 


recourſe at once to firſt principles, 


and the ultimate rule concerning every 


thing that reſpects a ſociety; viz. whe- 
ther ſuch interference of the civil ma- 
giſtrate appear, from reaſon, or from 
fact, to be for the public good. And 
as all arguments a priori in matters 


of 
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of policy are apt to be fallacious, fact 
and experience ſeem to be our only 
ſafe guide. Now theſe, as far as our 
knowledge of hiſtory extends, declare 
clearly for no interference in this caſe 
at all, or at leaſt for as little as is poſ- 
fible. Thoſe ſocieties have ever en- 


Joyed the. moſt happineſs, and have 


been, ceteris paribus, in the moſt flou- 


riſhing ſtate, where the civil magi- 
ſtrates have meddled the leaſt with 
religion, and where they have the 


moſt cloſely confined their attention 


to what immediately affects the civil 
intereſts of their fellow citizens. 


Civil and religious matters (taking 
the words in their uſual acceptation) 
ſeem to be ſo diſtinct, that it can only 
be in very uncommon emergencies, 
where, for inſtance, religious quarrels 
among the members of the ſtate riſe 
very high, that the civil magiſtrate can 
have any call, or pretence, for inter- 

fering 
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fering with religion. We know that 
infinite miſchiefs have ariſen from this 
interference; and we have yet ſeen 


no inconvenience to. have ariſen from 
the want, or the relaxation of it, 


The fine country of Flanders, the 
moſt flouriſhing, and opulent then in 
Europe, was abſolutely ruined, paſt 
recovery, by the mad attempt of Phi- 
lip the ſecond, to introduce the popiſh 
inquiſition into that country. France 
was greatly hurt by the revocation of 
the edit of Nantz ; whereas Eng- 
land was a great gainer on both oc- 
cafions, by granting an afylum for 
thoſe perſecuted induſtrious people; 
who repaid us for our kindneſs, by 
the introduction of many uſeful arts 
and manufactures, which were the 
foundation of our preſent commerce, 
riches, and power, 


Penſylvania 
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Penſylvania flouriſhed much more 
than New-England, or than any other 
of the Engliſh ſettlements in North 
America, evidently in conſequence of 
giving more liberty in matters of reli- 
gion, at its firſt eſtabliſhment, Hol- 
land has found its advantage in the in- 
dulgence ſhe gives to à great variety 
of religious perſuaſions. England has 
alſo been much more flouriſhing and 
happy, fince the eſtabliſhment, as it 
may properly enough be ſtiled, of the 
diſſenting method of worſhip, by what 
is commonly called the act of tolera- 
tion. And all the ſenſible part of Eu: 
rope concur in thinking, both that the 
Poliſh diſſidents have a right to all the 
privileges of other Poliſh citizens ; and 
that is much happier for that country 2 
that their claims are admitted: and 


none but intereſted bigots oppoſed their 
demands. 


If 
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If we look a little farther off from 
home, let it be faid, what inconveni- 
ence did Jenghis khan, Tamerlane, 
and other eaſtern Conquerors ever find 
from leaving religion to its natural 
courſe in the countries they ſubdued, 
and from having chriſtians, mahomet- 
ans, and a variety of pagans under 
the fame form of civil government? 
Are not both chriſtianity and moham- 
medaniſm, in fact, eſtabliſhed (the 
former at leaſt fully tolerated) 1 
Turkey; and what inconvenience, 
worth mentioning, has ever auen. 8 


from it R 


Pity it is then, that more and fairer 
experiments are not made ; when, 
Judging from what is paſt, the con- 
lequences of unbounded liberty, in mat- 
ters of religion, promiſe to be ſo very 
favourable to the beſt intereſts of man- 
kind. f 

I am 
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I am aware, that the connexion be- 


tween civil and religious affairs, will 


be urged for the neceſſity of ſome in- 
terference of the legiſlature with reli- 
gion; and I do not deny the connec- 
tion. But as this connection has al- 
ways been found to be the greateſt in 
barbarous nations, and imperfect go- 
yeraments, to which it lends an uſeful 
aid ; it may be preſumed, that the 
connection is gradually growing leſs 
neceflary ; and that, in the preſent ad- 
vanced ftate of human ſociety, there 
is very little occaſion for it. For my 
own part, I have no apprehenſion, but 
that, at this day, the laws might be 
obeyed very well without any eccle- 


ſiaſtical ſanctions, enforced by the civil | 


magiſtrate. 


Not that I think religion will ever be 

a matter of indifference in civil ſociety: 

that is impoſſible, if the word be un- 
derſtood 
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120 RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 
derſtood in its greateſt latitude, and by 


religion we mean that principle where- 


by men are influenced-by the dread of 


evil, or the hope of reward from any 


unknown and inviſible cauſes, whether 


the good or evil be expected to take 


place in this world or another, com- 


prehending - enthuſiaſm, ſuperſtition, 
and every ſpecies of falſe religion, 
as well as the true. Nor is ſuch an 
event at all deſirable; nay, the more 
Juſt motives men have to the ſame 
good actions, the better; but religi- 
ous motives may ſtill operate in fa- 


your of the civil laws, without ſuch 


a connection as has been formed be- 
tween them in ecclefiaſtical eſtabliſh- 


ments; and, I think, this end would 


be. anſwered even better without that 
connection. | 


In all the modes of religion, which 
ſubſiſt among mankind, however ſub- 
verſive 


* 
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verſive of virtue they may be i in theo- 
ry, there is ſome ſalvo for good mo- 


rals; ſo that, in fact, they enforce 


the more eſſential parts, at leaſt, of 


that conduct, which the good order 
of ſociety requires. Beſides, it might 


be expected, that if all the modes of 
religion were equally protected by the 


civil magiſtrate, they would all vie 


with one another, which ſhould beſt 
deſerve that protection. This, how- 
ever, is, in fact, all the alan that 


can take place between religion and 


civil policy, each enforcing the ſame 


conduct by different motives. Any 
other alliance between church and ſtate 


is only the alliance of different ſorts of 


worldly minded men, for their tempo- 
ral emolument. | 


If I be urged with the bord exceſ- 
ſes of the anabaptiſts in Germany, 
about the time of the reformation; 


of the Levellers in England, Ging 


NM the 
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2 the civil wars ; and the ſhocking prac- 
1 tices of that people in Aſia, from 
1 whom we borrow the term Aſſallin; 
4 I anſwer, that, beſides its being ab» 
18 ſolutely chimerical to apprehend any 
ſiuch extravagancies at preſent, and 


r - 


that they can never ſubſiſt long; ſuch 
outrages as theſe, againſt the pere of 
ſociety, may be reſtrained by the civil 
magiſtrate, without his troubling him- 
ſelf about religious Opinions. If a man 
commit murder, let him be puniſhed 
as a murderer, and .let no aer; be 
paid to his plea of conſcience for com- 
mitting the action; but let not the 


opinions, which ip to the action 
be meddled with : for then, it is pro- 
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1 bable, that more harm will be done 
= than good, and, that for a {mall evi- 
. dent advantage, riſque will be run of 
1 ö endleſs and unknown evils; or if the 
4 civil magiſtrate never e in reli- 

. gion but in ſuch. caſes as thoſe before 
| meationed, the friends of liberty will 


have 
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have no great reaſon to complain. 
Conſidering what great encroachments 
have been made upon their rights in 
ſeveral countries of Europe, they will 


be ſatisfied if part of the had be re- 


moved. They will ſupport themſelves 
with the hope, that, as the ſtate will 


certainly find a ſolid advantage in eve- 
ry relaxation of its claim upon men's 
conſciences, it will relax more and 


more of its pretended rights; ; till, at 


laſt, religious opinions, and reli igious 5 
actions, be as free as the air we breathe, 


or the light of the common ſun. 


Reclefiaſtical authority may have 
been neceffary in the infant ſtate of 
fociety ;- and, for the ſame reaſon, 
it may, pets. continue to. be, in 
ſome degree, neceflary as long as ſo- 
ciety is imperfect; and therefore may 
not be entirely aboliſhed, till civil go- 
vernment have HER, at a much 


greater degree of perfection. 
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| If, | therefore, 1 were aſked + 1 
ther I ſhould approve of the imme- 


diate diſſolution of all the eccleſiaſtical 


eſtabliſhments in Europe, I ſhould an- 
ſwer, no. This might, poſFbly, eſpe- 


cially in ſome countries, for reafons 


that cannot be foreſeen, be too ha- 


zardous an experiment. To begin 
with due caution, let experiments be 


firſi made of alterations; or, which is 


the lame thing, of better eſtubliſbmenis 


than the preſent. Let them be re 
formed in many eſſential articles, and | 
then not thrown aſide entirely, till it 


be found by experience, that do good 
can be made of them. If I be aſked 


in what particulars I imagine them to 
be moſt deficient, and what ind of re- 


formation I. could wiſh to have made 
in them; I anſwer, I could wiſh they 


were een in the four following 
reſpects, which are all of a capital na- 
ture, and in which almoſt all our pre- 


ſent | 


this ſubject. 
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ſent eſtabliſhments are fundamentally 


wrong; as I make no doubt will ap- 


pear to every man, of common ſenſe, 
who ſhall give the leaſt attention to 


4 


1. Let the articles of faith, to 5 be ſab- 
ſcribed by candidates for the miniſtry, 
be greatly reduced. In the formulary 


of the church of England, might not 
thirty- eight out of the thirty-nine be 


very well ſpared * It is a reproach to 
any chriſtian eſtabliſhment, if every 
man cannot claim the benefir of it, 
who can fay, that he believes in the 
religion of Jeſus Chriſt, as it is ſet forth 
in the New Teſtament. You ſay the 


terms are ſo general, that even deiſts 


would quibble, and inſinuate them- 


ſelves. I anſwer, chat all the articles 


which are ſubſcribed at prefent, by no 
means exclude deiſts who will prevari- 
cate ; and upon this ſcheme you would 


at | leaſt exclude fewer honeſt men. 
M2 But 
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But all temptation to prevaricate will be 
taken away if the next article of refor- 


mation be attended to. 


2. Let the livings of le clergy be 


made more equal, in proportion to the 


duty required of each: and when the 


ſtipend is ſettled, let not the impor- 


tance of the office be eſtimated above 


its real value. Let nothing be conſi- 


| dered but the work, and the. neceflary 
expences of a liberal education, 


2 Fj 8 the 1 * 1 to 
their eccleſiaſtical duty, and have no- 


thing to do in conducting affairs of 
ſtate. Is not their preſence in the ca- 


binet rather dangerous? The ſeat of 


our biſhops i in parliament is a relick of 
the Popiſh uſurpations over the tem- 
poral rights of the fovercigns of Eu- 
rope; and is not every thing of this 
nature juſtly confidered as a great ab- 
ſurdity i in modern government? The 

queſtion, 


MS 
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| queſtion, by what right they fit, need 

not be diſcuſſed. As teachers of the 
religion of Chriſt, whoſe kingdom was 
not of this world, can they have any 
buſineſs to meddle with civil govern- 
ment? However, if they be allowed 
to fit in the great council of the nation, 
as members of the community at large; 
ſuppoſe they were fairly elected like 
other members; but ſhould ſuch a ci- 
vil power as they now have devolve 


upon them, as a matter of courſe, on 
any e whatever : 55 


1 525 the ſyſtem 0 toleration bee com- 
N carried into execution: and let 
every member of the community enjoy 
every right of a citizen, whether he 
chuſe to conform to the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion or not. Let every man, Wo 
has ſufficient abilities, be deemed qua- 
lified to ſerve his country in any civil 
capacity. Becauſe a man cannot be a 
h n muſt he therefore be nothing 
in 
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in the ſtate, and his country derive no | 
benefit from his talents ? Befides, let | 
it be conſidered, that thoſe who depart 

the fartheſt from eſtabliſhed opinions 
will have more at ſtake in a country 
where they enjoy theſe ſingular privi- 


th leges ; and, conſequently will. be more 
10 attached tO it. 
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{ | 
| n The toleration in England, notwith- 
ſtanding our boaſted liberty, is far from 
being complete. Our preſent laws do 
not tolerate thoſe more rational diſſen- 
8 ters, whom the biſhop of Glouceſter 
at. looks upon as brethren. It is known 
i i! to every body, that if the toleration 
5 
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act was ſtrictly put in execution, it 
N would ſilence all theſe diſſenting mi- 
8 Niſters who are held in any degree of 
1 eſteem by the church; in the fame 
* manner as a truly confcientions - fub- 
WM ſcription to the thirty-nine articles 
'3 would filence almoſt all that are ra- 
tional, and free from enthuſiaſm, a- 
; mong 
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mong themſelves. It is not the law, 
but the mildneſs of the adminiſtration, 
and the ſpirit of the times to which 
we are indebted for our preſent li- 
berties. But the man who ſhould: 
attempt to abuſe the letter of the law, 
contrary to the ſpirit of the times, 
and in order to trample upon the 


ſacred rights of humanity, will ever 
be infamous. 


It will be ad, that a regard to li- 
berty itſelf muſt plead for one excep- 
tion to the principles of toleration. 


The papiſts, it is alledged, are ſuch 


determined enemies to liberty, civil 
and eccleſiaſtical, and ſo effectually 
alienated from the intereſts of a pro- 
teſtant country and government, that 
proteſtants, who have a regard for 
their own ſafety, and the great cauſe 
in which they are engaged, cannot to- 
lerate them. If they do it, it is at 
their own peril; ſo that the perſe- 
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130 RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 
cution of papiſts is, in fact, nothing 
more than a dictate of perv 
tion. 


This plea, 10 own, is plauſible ; and 
two centuries ago it is no wonder it 
had conſiderable weight ; but perſe- 
eution by proteſtants, in this enlight- 
ened age, appears ſo utterly repug- 
nant to the great principle of their 
cauſe, chat 1 wiſh they would view 
it in every point of light, before they 
ſeriouſly adopt any ſuch meaſure. And 
I cannot help thinking, that the reſult- 
of a more mature conſideration of this 
ſubje& will not be to render evil for 
evi/ to our old mother church, but ra- 
ther a more indulgent treatment than 


we have as yet vouchſafed to afford 
Ber. 


In the firſt place, I cannot imagine 
that the increaſe of popery, in theſe 
kingdoms, will ever be ſo conſidera- 
1 
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ble, as to give any juſt alarm to the 


friends of liberty. All the addreſs and 


aſſiduity of man cannot, certainly, re- 
commend ſo abſurd a ſyſtem of faith 
and praQtice to any but the loweſt and 
moſt illiterate of our common people, 


| who can never have any degree of in- 


fluence in the flate. The number of 
popiſh gentry muſt grow leſs ; partly 
through the influence of faſhion, and 
partly through the convictiom of thoſe 
who may have a liberal education, 
which will neceſſarily throw proteſtant 
books into their hands. 


If the popiſh prieſts and miſſionaries 
have the ſucceſs which it is pretended 
they have, I am almoſt perſuaded, 
that the moſt effectual arguments they 
have employed for this purpoſe, have 
been drawn from the rigour of our 
preſent laws reſpecting the papiſts. 


wy" tell the people, that, conſcious 
of 
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of the weakneſs of our cauſe, we dare 


not give them full liberty to teach and 


and 'exercife their religion; knowing 
that the excellency of it is ſuch, that, 
it it were publicly exhibited, it would 


- attract univerſal admiration ; and that 


what we are not able to Palit by ar- 
gument, We ſuppreſs by force. 


Beſides, the ta and remains of 
popery are ſo ſtriking in the book of 
common prayer, and in the whole ſy- 
ſtem of our eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, 


that the derivation of it from the po- 


piſh ſyſtem cannot be concealed ; and 
Hence it may not be difficult for an 
artful papiſt, to perſuade many of the 


common people to quit the ſhadow, 
and have recourſe to the ſubſtance ; to 
abandon the intereſts of an apoſtate 


child, and adopt that of its ancient and 


venerable parent. 


Let 


2 
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Let the church of England then, be- 
fore it be too late, make a farther re- 
formation from popery, and leave 


fewer of the ſvmbols of the Romiſh 


church about her : and the ideas of 


her members being more remote from 


every thing that has any connection 
with popery, the popiſh miſſionaries 
will have much more difficulty in ma- 
king them comprehend and reliſh it. 
A convert to popery from any of the 
ſecs of proteſtant diſſenters (who are 
farther removed from the popiſh ſyſ- 
tem than the church of England) was, 
I believe, never heard of. And this. 
effect is not owing to any particular 
care of their miniſters to guard their 
hearers againſt popery; but becauſe 
the whole ſyſtem of their faith and 
practice is ſo contrary to it, that even 


the common people, among them; 
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would as ſoon turn mahometans, or 


Pagans, as become papiſts. 


Inſtead, then, of uſing more rigour 
with the papiſts, let us allow them 


4 full toleration. We ſhould, at 


leaſt, by this means, be better judges 
of their number, and encreaſe. And, 
L alſo think they would be much leſs, 
formidable in theſe circumſtances, than, 
they are at preſent. If they be ene- 
mies, an open enemy is leſs dan- 
gerous than. a. ſecret, one. And if. 
our; ecclefiaſtical. eſtabliſhment muſt 
not. be reformed; and: removed. far- 
ther from popery; let the clergy, as 


the beſt ſuccedaneum. for ſuch. an ef- 


fectual antidote againſt, their, poiſon, 


| Mow more zeal , in the diſchar 88 of 


their parochial, duties, and give more 
attention to their flocks. Half = 
zeal: which the. papiſts , employ, te 
make converts, would be more Sor 

| ſufficient 
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ſufficient to prevent any from being 
made: and whoſe buſineſs is it to 
counteract the endeavours of the po- 
piſh emiſſaries, but thoſe whom the 
ſtate has appointed the guardians of 
the People in ſpiritual matters? And 
What is their calling in the aid of 
the civil power, but an acknowledge- 
ment of a neglect of their proper: 
have "ah 


I may be aid, that the particular p 
fituation of this country ſhould be a 
motive with all the friends of our hap- 
py. conftitution, to keep: a watchful 
eye over the papiſts ; ſince a popith. 
religion may, at length, fix a popifh 
pretender upon the throne of theſe 
kingdoms. 'Seriouſly as this argument 
for perſecution might have been urged 
formerly, I cannot help thinking that, 
ever ſince the laſt rebellion, the ap- 
prehenſion on which it is grounded, 
2 is 
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is become abſolutely chimerical, and 


therefore that it does not deſerve a 


{ſerious anſwer ; fo that the pretence 
will now be conſidered to be as poor, 
as the cauſe it is deſigned to fubſerve 


is bad. After the pope himſelf has 


refuſed to acknowledge the heir of 


the Stuart family to be king of Eng- 
land, what can a papiſt, as ſuch, 
have to plead for him? And, for 
my own part, I make no doubt, there 


are men of good ſenſe among the 


popiſh gentry, at leaſt, and perſons 
of property of that perſuafion, as well 
as among perſons of. other religious 


profeſſions; and therefore, that if 
they laid under fewer civil diſad- 
vantages, they would not only chear- 
fully acquieſce in, but would become 
zealouſly attached to our excellent 
form of free government ; and that, 


upon any emergency, they would 
bravely ſtand up for it, proteſtant 


Nag 


T 
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as it is, in oppoſition to any popiſn 
N of Cy 1 whatever. 


Beſides, when a popiſh evuntey is 
at this very time, ſhowing us an ex- 


_ample of a toleration, more perfect, 


in ſeveral reſpects, chan any which 
the church of England allows to thoſe 
who diſſent from her, is it not time 


to advance a little farther ? Political 
_confiderations may juftly be allowed 


to have ſome weight in this caſe, 
France may reaſonably, be expected 
to follow, and improve upon the 
example of Poland; and if we do 
not make ſome fpeedy improvement 
of liberty, that great and indefati- 
gable rival power, by one maſter 


ſtroke of policy, may almoſt depo- 


pulate this great and W 128 
dom. 


We often hear it ſaid, that if France 
grows wiſe, and admits of tolera- 
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enlightened, 


ſent eſtabliſhment was fixed, 
" reformation will, 
be much more perfe&t than ours. 
And if the French through our fol- 
ly, and the ambition, avarice, or baſe- 
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tion, England is undone. Novel- 
ty, and a milder climate, will, no 
doubt, attract multitudes ; and when- 
ever the French make a reformati- 
on, as their minds are much more 
than thoſe of the Eng- 
liſh reformers were, when our pre- 
their 


in all probability, 


neſs of ſome ſpiritual dignitaries, ſhould 
be permitted to take the lead in this 
noble work, and our emufation be 
not rouſed by their example, the fu- 
-ture motto of England may, with 
too much propriety, be taken from 
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Of the Progreſs. of - Crue Societies 10 4 


State of greater Per fection, ſhow- 
ing that it is retarded. by Encreach- 


5 ments on Qui and Kale Li- 


erg. 


— 4 


Pre HE great argument in fa- 


wy T . vour of. the perpetuation of 
& eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments is, 


that, as they ſuit the ſeveral forms of 


civil government under which they 


have taken place, the one eannot be 


touched without endangering the o- 
n I am not inſenſihle of the truth 
there 


nn. 
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there is in the principle on which this 
apprehenſion i is grounded ; but I think 
the connection, artfully as thoſe things 


have been interwoven, is not ſo ſtrict, 


but that they may be. ſeparated, at 
leaſt, in a courſe of time. But allow 
ing that ſome change might take place 
in our civil conſtitution, in conſe- 
quence of the abolition or reforma- 


tion of the ecclefiaſtical part, it is more 


than an equal chance, that the altera- 
tion will be for the better; and no 
Teal friend to his country can wiſh to 
perpetuate its preſent conſtitution in 
church or ſtate, ſo far as to interrupt 


its progreſs to greater Perfection than 


it has yet attained to. 


0 'I can heartily okn with the greatoſt 
admirers of the Englifi conſtitution, 
in their encomiums upon it, when it 
is compared with that of any other 
country in the world. I really think 
Gill. "x 
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it to be the beſt actual ſcheme of civil 
policy; but if any perſon ſhould ſay, 
that it is perfect, and that no alteration 
can be made in it for the better, I beg 
leave to withhold my affent. Dr. 
Brown himſelf doth not heſitate to 
acknowledge, that there are imper- 


fections in it. How then can-a real 


friend to his country wiſh to fix its 
imperfections upon i. and make chem 
e 5 | 


11 will be faid, that alterations may, 
indeed, be made, but cannot be made 


with ſafety, and without the danger of 
throwiag every thing into confuſion; 
ſo that, upon the whole, things had 


better remain as they are: but, allowing 
this, for the preſent, why ſhould they 


be perpetuated as they are? If the pro- 


poſed alterations were violent ones, 
that is, introduced by violent mea- 
ſures, they might juſtly give alarm 


to 
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to all good citizens. I would endea- 
vour to ſtop the ableſt hand that 
ſhould attempt to reform in this man- 


ner; becauſe it is hardly poſſible 


but Ale a remedy fo effected muſt 
be worſe than the diſeaſe. But ſtill, 
hy ſhould we object to any. ftate's 
gradually reforming itſelf, or throw. 
pales in the e of fuch Telorma-- 


tions. 


All civil ſocieties, and the whole 
ſcience of civil government on which 
they are founded, are yet in their 
infancy. Like other arts and ſciences, 
this is: gradually improving; but it im- 


Proves more lowly, becauſe oppor- 


tunities for making experiments are 
fewer. Indeed, hardly any trials in 
egi lation have ever been made by 
perſons who had knowledge and bi- 
lity to collect from hiſtory, and to 


1 the obſervations which might 


be 


. 


Tm ͤãͥũ⁰˙ùm̃ TY OW 


be of uſe for this purpoſe, or had lei- 
ſure, to digeſt them properly at the 


time. Taking it for granted; there- 


fore, that our conſtitution and laws: 


have not eſcaped the imperfections 


which we ſee. to be incident to every 
thing human; by all means, let the 


cloſeſt attention be given to them, let 


their excellencies and defects be tho- 
roughly laid open, and let improve- 
ments of every kind be made; but 
not ſuch as would prevent all further 
improvements. : becauſe it is not pro- 
bable, that any improvements, which 
the utmoſt ſagacity of man could now 


ſuggeſt, would be an equivalent for 


the prevention of all that might 
be made hereafter. Were the beſt 


formed ſtate in the world to be fixed 


in its preſent condition, I make no 
doubt but that, in a courſe of time, it 
would be the worſt. 


Hiſtory 
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- Hiſtory demonſtrates this truth with 
reſpe& to all the celebrated ſtates of 
antiquity ; and as all things (and par- 
ticularly whatever depends upon ſci- 
ence) have of late years been in a 


quicker progreſs towards perfection 


than ever; we may ſafely conclude 
the ſame with reſpe& to any political 
ſtate now in being. What advantage 
did Sparta (the conſtitution of whoſe 
government was ſo much admired by 
the ancients, and many moderns) reap 
from thoſe inſtitutions which contri- 
buted to its longevity, but the longer 
continuance of, what I ſhould not ſcru- 
ple to call, the worſt government we 
read of in the world ; a government 
which ſecured to a man the feweſt of 
his natural rights, and of which à man 
who had a taſte for life would leaſt of 
all chuſe to be a member. While the 
arts of life were improving in all the 

neighbouring 


— 
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neighbouring nations, Sparta derived 


this noble prerogative from her con- 
ſtitution, that ſhe continued the near- 

eſt to her priſtine barbarity; and in 

the ſpace of near a thouſand years, 
(which includes the whole period in 
which letters and the arts were the 
moſt cultivated in the reſt of Greece) 
produced no one poet, ' orator, hiſto- 
rian, or artiſt of any kind. The 
convulſions of Athens, where life was 
in ſome meaſure enjoyed, and the fa- 
culties of body and mind had their 
proper exerciſe and gratification, were, 
in my opinion, far preferable to the 
ſayage unifomity of arts. 


oj The conſtitution of Egypt was fimi- 
lar to that of Sparta,- and the advanta- 
ges that country received from it were 
fimilar. Egypt was the mother of the 
arts to the ſtates of Greece; but the 


rigid inſtitutions of this mother of the 


O arts 
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arts kept them in their infancy; ſo 
that the ſtates of Greece, being more 
favourably ſituated for improvements 
of all kinds, ſoon went beyond their 
inſtructrets; while no improvements 
of any kind were ever made in Egypt, 


till it was ſubdued by a foreign power. 
What would have been the ſtate of a- 


griculture, ſhip-building, or war, if thoſe 
arts had been fixed in England two or 
three centuries ago ? 


Dr. Brown will urge me with the au- 
thority of Plutarch, who largely extols 
the regulations of Egypt and of Sparta, 


and cenſures the Roman legiſlators for 


adopting nothing ſimilar to them. But 
I beg leave to appeal from the authori- 
ty of Plutarch, and of all the ancients, 
as by no means competent Judges in 
this caſe. Imperfect as the ſcience of 
government is at preſent, it is certainly 
much more perfect than it was in their 

| time. 
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time. On the authority of the ancients, 
Dr. Brown might as well contend for 
another inſtitution of the famed Egypti- 
ans; viz, their obliging all perſons to 
follow the occupations of their fathers ; 
and perhaps this might be no bad auxi- 
hary to his preſcribed mode of educayt- 
on, and prevent the ſpringing up of 
faction in a ſtate. It would likewiſe 

favour another object, which the doc- 
tor has profeſſedly in view, viz. check- 
ing the growth. of commerce. 5 


Suppoſing this wiſe ſyſtem of perpe- 
tuation had occurred to our anceſtors 
in the feudal times, and that an aſſem- 
bly of old Engliſh barons, with their 
heads full of their feudal rights and ſer- 
vices, had imitated the wiſe Spartans, 
and perpetuated the ſevere feudal inſti- 
| tutions ; what would England at this 
day have been (with the unrivalled re- 
putation of uniformity and conftancy in 

O2 its 
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its laws) but the moſt barbarous, the 
weakeſt, and moſt diſtracted ſtate in 
Europe :? It is plain from fact, that di- 
vine providence had greater things in 
view in favour of theſe kingdoms; and 
has been conducting them through a ſe- 
ries of gradual changes (ariſing from in- 
ternal and external cauſes) which have 
brought us to our preſent happy condi- 
tion; and which, if ſuffered to go on, 
will probably carry us to a pitch of 
happineſs of which we can yet form 
no conception. 


Had the religious ſyſtem of our 
oldeſt forefathers been eſtabliſhed on 


3 _ «theſe wiſe and perpetual foundations, 
[i we had now been pagans, and our 
bit . prieſts druids. ' Had our Saxon con- 
k querors been endued with the | ſame 
0 wiſdom and forefight, we had been 
1 worſhipping Thor and Woden; and 


had our anceſtors, three centuries ago, 
perſevered 
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perſevered i in this ſpirit, we had been 
blind and prieſt-ridden papiſts. The 
greateſt bleſſing that can befal a ſtate, 
which is ſo rigid and inflexible in its 
inſtitutions, is to be conquered by a 
people, who have a better govern- 
ment, and have made farther advan- 
ces in the arts of life. And it is un- 
doubtedly a great advantage which 
the divine being has provided for 
this world, that conqueſts and revo- 
lutions ſhould give mankind an op- 
portunity of- reforming their ſyſtems 
of government, and of improving the 
ſcience of it, which they would never 
have found themſelves. 


In the excellent conſtitution of na- 
ture, evils of all kinds, ſome way Or 
other, find their proper remedy ; and 
when government, religion, educati- 
on, and every thing that is valuable 


in ſociety ſeems to be in fo fine 


O . a pro- 
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a progreſs towards a more perfect 
ſtate, is it not our wiſdom to favour 
this progreſs; and to allow the re- 
medies of all diſorders to operate gra- 
dually and eafily, rather than, by a 
violent ſyſtem of perpetuation, to re- 
tain all diſorders till they force a re- 
medy ? In the excellent conſtitution 
of the human body, a variety of out- 
lets are provided for noxious humours, 
by means of which the ſyſtem relieves 
itſelf when any ſlight diſorders happen 
to it. But, if theſe outlets be obſtruct- 
ed, the whole ſyſtem is endangered 
by the convulſions which enſue. 


Some things in civil ſociety do, in 
their own nature, 4&quire to be eſta- 
biſhed, or fixed by law for a conſi- 
gerabie time: but that part of the 
ſyſtem, for the reaſons mentioned a- 
bove, will certainly be the moſt im- 

perfect; and therefore it is the wiſ- 

i a" 
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dom of the legiſlature to make that 


part as ſmall as poſſible, and to let the 
eſtabliſhments, which are neceflary, be 
as ealy as is cen with the tolera- 
ble order of ſociety. It is an univer- 


ſal maxim, that the more liberty is 


given to every thing which is in a 
ſtate of growth, the more perfect it 
will become; and when it is grown 


to its full Ra, the more amply will it 


repay its. wiſe parent, for the indul- 
gence given to it in its infant ſtate. 


A judicious father will bear with the 
frowardneſs of his children, and over- 


look many flights of youth; which can 
give him no pleaſure, but from the 
proſpect they afford of his children be- 
coming uſeful and valuable men, when 


the fire of youth is abated. 


I do not pretend to define what de- 
gree of eſtabliſhment is neceſſary for 
religion, or for many other articles in 
civil 


— 
* £ 
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civil ſociety : but it ſeems very clear 
that education requires none. And 
thus much I think is alfo clear, that 
every ſyſtem of policy is too ſtrict and 
violent, in which any thing that may. 
be the inftrument of general happi- 
neſs, is under ſo much reſtraint, that 
that it can never reform itſelf from the 
diſorders which may be incident to it; 
when it is fo circumſtanced, that it 
cannot improve as far as it is capable 
of improvement, but that every refor- 
mation muſt neceſſarily be introduced 
from ſome other quarter; in which 
caſe it muſt generally be brought about 
by force. Is it not a ſtanding argu- 
ment that religion, in particular, has 


been too much confined, in all coun- 
tries, that the body. of the clergy have 


never reformed themſelves ; and that 
all reformations have ever been forced 


upon them, and have generally been 
attended with the moſt horrible per- 


ſecutions, 


9 
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ſecutions, and dangerous convulſions 
in the ſtate ? I cannot help thinking 
alſo, that every ſyſtem of govern- 
ment 1s violent and tyrannical, which 
incapacitates men of the beſt abilt- 


ties, and of the greateſt integrity, 


from rendering their country any ſer- 
vice in their power, while thofe who 
pay no regard to conſcience may have 


free acceſs to all non of N and 
profit. 


R 11 1 to 5 the uniform intention 
of divine providence, to lead mankind 
to happineſs-in a progreſſive, which is 
the ſureſt, though the ſloweſt method. 


Evil always leads to good, and im- 


perfect to perfect. The divine being 
might, no doubt, have adopted a 
different plan, have made human na- 
ture and human governments perfect 
from the beginning. He might have 
formed the human mind with an intui- 
tive knowledge of truth, without lead- 


ing | 
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ing man through ſo many labyrinths of 


error. He might have made man per- 
fectly virtuous, without giving ſo much 
exerciſe to his paſſions in his ſtruggles 
with the habits of vice. He might have 
ſent an angel, or have commiſſioned a 


man to eſtabliſh a perte& form of civil 


government; and, à priori, this would 


ſeem to have been almoſt as eſſential 


to human | happineſs as any ſyſtem of 
truth; at leaſt, that it would have been 
a valuable addition to a ſyſtem of religi- 
ous truth : but tho? it would be impie- 
ty in us to pretend to fathom the depths 


of the divine- councils, I think we may 


fairly conclude, that if this method: of 
proceeding had been the beſt for us, he, 


whom we cannot conceive to beat | 
enced by any thing but his defire to 


promote the happineſs of his creatures, 


would have purſued it. But a contrary 


method has been adopted. in every 


thing relating to us. 
| How 


A 
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How many falls does a child get be- 
fore it learns to walk ſecure. 
many 1narticulate ſounds precede thoſe 


How 


which are articulate. How. oſten are 


we impoſed upon by all our ſenſes he- 


fore we learn to form a right judg- 


ment of the proper objects of them. 


How often do our paſſions miſlead us, 


and involve us in difficulties, before we 
reap the advantage they were intend- 


ed to bring us in our purſuit of happi- 


neſs; and how many falſe judgments 
do we make, in the inveſtigation of all 


kinds of truth, before we come to a 
right conclution. How many ages do 
errors and prejudices of all kinds pre- 


vail, before they are diflipated by the 


light of truth, and how general, and 


how long was the reign of falſe religi- 


on before the propagation of the true 


How late was chriſtianity, that great re- 
medy of vice and ignorance, introdu- 


ced ! 
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ced ! How ſlow and how confined. its 
ä ! 


In ſhort, it ſeems to have been the 
intention of divine providence, that | 
mankind ſhould be, as far as poſſible, | 

ſelf taught; that we ſhould attain to e- 
very thing excellent and uſeful, as the 
reſult of our own experience and obſer- 
vation; that our judgments ſhould he 
formed by the appearances which are 
preſented to them, and our hearts in- 
ſtructed by their own feelings. But by 
the unnatural ſyſtem of rigid unalterable 
eſtabliſhments, we put it out of our 
power to inſtru& ourſelves, or to derive 
any advantage from the lights we ac- 
quire from experience and obſervation ; 
and thereby, as far as is in our power, 
we counteract the kind intentions of the 
deity in the conſtitution of the world, 

and in providing for a ſtate of conflant, 
I 8 though 
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though | flow improvement in - every 
. 


A variety of uſeful leflons may be 
learned from our attention to the con- 
duct of divine providence reſpecting us. 
When hiſtory and experience demon- 
ſtrate the uniform method of divine 
providence to have been what has been 
above repreſented, let us learn from 
it to be content with the natural, tho' 
ſlow. progreſs we are in to a more 

perfect ſtate. But let us always en- 
deavour to keep things in this progreſs. 
Let us, however, beware, leſt by at- 
tempting to accelerate, we in fact re- 
tard our progreſs in happineſs. But 
more eſpecially, let us take heed, leſt, 

by endeavouring to ſecure and perpe- 


4 tuate the great ends of ſociety, we in 
| fact defeat thoſe ends. We ſhall have 
q a thouſand times more enjoyment of 


h a PP) and perfect form of govern- 
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ment, when we can ſee in hiſtory 
the long progreſs of our conſtitution 
through barbarous and imperfe& ſyſ- 
tems of policy ; as we are more con- 
firmed in the truth, and have more 
enjoyment of it, by reviewing the 
many errors by which we were mil- 
led in our purfait of it. If the divine 
being ſaw that the beſt form of go- 
vernment, that even he could . have 
preſcribed for us, would not have 


_ anſwered the end of its inſtitution, if 


it had been impoſed: by himſelf ; much 


leſs can we imagine it could anfwer 


any valuable purpoſe, to have the 
crude ſyſtems (for they can be nothing 


more) of ſhort-fighted men oo ever 


e * us. 


, , "5 
1 


Eaablibments, be they ever ſo ex- 


and this circumſtance, which is all 
that is pleaded for them amounts to, 
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is with me the greateſt objeQion to 


them. I wiſh to ſee things in a pro- 
greſs to a better ſtate, and no obſtruc- 
tions thrown | in the wy” of reforma- 


tion. 


uh \ ſpite of all thi Water we can lay 
upon the human mind, notwithſtand- 
ing all poſſible diſcouragements in the 


way of free inquiry, knowledge of 
all Kinds, 
among the reſt,” will increaſe. The 
wiſdom of one generation will ever 


and religious knowled ge 


be folly in the next. And yet, tho 
we have ſeen this verified in the hi- 


ſtory of near two thoufand years, We 
perſiſt in the abſurd maxim of ma- 


king a preceding * dictate 


to à ſucceeding one, which is the 
ſame thing as making the fooliſh in- 
ſtruct the wiſe; for what is a lower 
degree of wiſdom but comparative 
folly ? 
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Had even Locke, Clarke, Hoadly, 
and others, who have gained immor- 
tal reputation by their freedom of 
thinking, but about half a century 
ago, been appointed to draw up a 
creed, they would have inſerted in it 
ſuch articles of faith, as myſelf, and 
hundreds more, ſhould now think un- 
ſcriptural, and abfurd : nay, articles 
which they would have thought of 
great importance, we ſhould. think 
conveyed a reflection upon the mo- 
ral government of God, and were in- 
Jurious to virtue among men. And 
can we 13 that wiſdom will die 
with us ! no, our creeds, could we 
be ſo inconſiſtant with ourſelves as to 
draw up any, would, I make no doubt, 
be rejected with pound nn by our 
poſterity. 


That 


at 


— 
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ay That 1 eſtabliſhments 


have really retarded the reformation 
from popery is evident from the face 
of things in Europe. Can it be 
thought that all the errors and abuſes 
which had been accumulating in the 
ſpace of fifteen hundred years, ſhould 
be rectified in leſs. than fifty, by men 


educated with ſtrong prejudices in fa- 


vour of them all? and yet the Augs- 
burg confeſſion, I believe, ſtands un- 
repealed ;- the church of England i8 


the ſame now that it was in the reign 


of Queen Elizabeth; and the church 


of Scotland 1s to this day 1 in that im- 
perfect and crude ſtate in which * 


Knox left it it. 1 


Little did thoſe bar reformers, 


whoſe memory I revere, think what 
burdens they, who had boldly ſhaken 
off the load from their own ſhoulders, 

P 3 were 
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were laying on thoſe of others; and 
that the moment they had nobly freed 
themſelves from the yoke of ſervitude, 
they were ſigning an act to enſlave all 


chat ſhould come after them; forget- 
ting the golden rule of the zof pel, to 


do to others as we would that they 
ſhould do to us, 


Could, religious knowledge have re- 
mained in the ſtate in which the firſt 
reformers left it ; could the ſtone they 
had once moved from its ſeat, on the 


top of a precipice, have been ſtop- 


ped in its courſe, their proviſions for 


perpetuation would have been wiſe 


and excellent; but their eyes were 


hardly cloſed, before their children 


found that their fathers had been too 
precipitate. They found their own 


hands tied up by their unthinking pa- 


rents, and the knots too many, and 
too tight for them to unlooſe. 


"The 
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The great misfortune is, that the 


progreſs of knowledge is chiefly among 
the thinking few. The bulk of man- 


kind, being educated in a reverence for 
eſtabliſhed modes of thinking and act- 
ing, in conſequence of their being 


eſtabliſhed, will not hear of a reforma- 
tion proceeding even ſo far as they 


could really with, leſt, in time, it 
ſhould go farther than they could 


with, and the end be worſe than 


the beginning. And where there 
are great emoluments in a church, 


it is poſſeſſed of the ſtrongeſt in- 


ternal guard againſt all innovations 
whatever. Church livings muſt not 
be touched, and they may, if a- 


ny thing elſe be meddled with. 


This makes the fituation of ſenfible 
and conſcientious men, in all eſta- 
bliſhments, truly deplorable. Before 


JT had read that excellent work, 
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intitled the Confeſfi onal, but much 
more fince, it has grieved me to 
ſee the miſerable ſhifts that ſuch 
perſons (whether in the church of 
England, or of Scotland) are obliged: 
to have recourſe to, in order to 
gild the pill, which they muſt 
iwallow or ſtarve; and to obſerve 
their poor contrivances to conceal 
the chains that gall them. But it 
grieves one no leſs, to ſee the 
reſt of. their brethren, hugging 
their chains and proud” of them. 


But let thoſe gentlemen in the 


church, Who oppoſe every ſtep 
towards reformation, take care, leſt 
they overact their parts, and leſt 


ſome enterprizing perſons, finding 


themſelves © unable to untie the 
Gordian knots of authority, ſhould, 
like another Alexander the Great, 
boldly cut them all, Let them 


take. 
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take care, leſt, for want of permit- 
ting a few repairs in their ruin- 
ous houſe, it ſhould at laſt fall all 
together about their ears. A num- 
ber of ſpirited and conſcientious men, 
openly refuſing to enter into the 
church, or throwing up the livings 
which they hold upon thoſe iniqui- 
tous and enſlaving terms (and ſuch 
men there have been in this coun- 
try) would rouſe the attention of 
the temporal heads of our ſpiritual 
church · They might ſee the neceſ- 
ſity of an immediate and compleat 
reformation ; and the alarm of church- 
men, with their paultry expedients 
and com- promiſes, would come too 
late. The temper of theſe times 
would not bear a ſecond St. Bar- 
tholomew. X 


In the mean time, let the friends 
of liberty by no means give way 


to 
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to impatience. The longer it be 
before this reformation takes place, 
the more effectual it will probably 
be. The times may not yet be 
ripe for ſuch! an one as you would 
with to acquieſce in, conſidering that, 
whenever it is made, it will proba- 
bly continue as at as the laſt has 


* 


"I was 1 the the 1 5 as 
Ry liberty, that the Romiſi clergy 
at the firſt beginning of the refor- 
mation, held out with ſo much ob- 
ſtinacy againſt the ſmalleſt conceſſi- 
ons; for had they but granted the 
cup to the katy, and been à little 
more decent in the article of indul- 


have continued 


gences, the reſt of popery —_ 


To ſcourge mankind for ten dark ages more.” 


And 
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And at the reſtoration here in Eng- 
land, had a few, a very few trifling 
alterations been complied with, ſuch 
numbers of the preſbyterians would 
have heartily united to the eſtas 
bliſhed church, as would have ena- 
bled it entirely to cruſh every o- 
ther ſect, to prevent the growing 
liberty of the preſs, and to have 
maintained for ages the moſt rigid 
uniformity. This obſervation may, 
perhaps, teach patience: to one par- 
iy, and ee to the othes; 


Be even of ew I 
perſuaſion, have, by no means, been 
free from the general infatuation of all 
other reformers. All the denomina- 
tions of diſſenters have made attempts 
to fix things by their own narrow 
ſtandard; and preſcribed confeſſions 
of faith, even with ſubſcriptions, have 
been introduced among them. But 


8 . : 
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Happily for us, there have always 
been men of generous and enlarged 
minds, who, having no civil power 
to contend with, have had courage 
to ſtem the torrent ; and now, among 
thoſe who are called the more rational 
part of the diſſenters, things are not, 
upon the whole, to be complained of. 
No ſubſcriptions to any articles of faith, 
or even to the new teſtament, 1s now 
Tequired ; and miniſters are excuſed, 
if they chuſe not to give any confeſſion 
of their own. To have preached and 
behaved like a chriſtian, is deemed 
ſufficient to recommend a man to the 
chriſtian miniſtry. Unfettered by au- 
thority, they can purſue the moſt libe- 
ral plans of education, The whole 
buſineſs is to give the faculties of the 
mind their free play, and to point out 
proper objects of attention to ſtudents, 
without any concern what may be the 
reſult of their inquiries; the buſineſs 
: being 


* 


of 
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being to make wiſe and uſeful men, 


and not the tools and abetters of any} 
nen Par 


I any perſon ſhould think chu reli- 


gion is not to be put upon the ſame 
_ footing with other branches of know- 
ledge (which they allow to require 
the aid of every circumſtance fayour- 


able to their future growth) that fince 


the whole of chriſtianity was delivered 
at once, and is contained in the books 
of the new teſtament, there is no rea- 


ſon to expect more light than we. al- 


ready have with regard to it ; and, 


therefore, that they are juſtified in fix- 


ing the knowledge of it where it no 


ſtands, I ſhall only ſay, that I fincere- 
ly pity their weakneſs and prejudice; 
as ſuch an opinion can only proceed 
from a total ignorance of what has 
paſſed in the chriſtian world, or from 
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a bigotted attachment to the authorita- 
tive inſtitutions of fallible men. | 


To recur to Dr. Brown-: he would 
raiſe the terms on which we are to live 
in ſociety; ſo that, under his admini- 
ſtration, a man could enjoy little more 
than bare ſecurity in the poſſeſſion of 
his property, and that upon very hard 
conditions. The care he would take 
to ſhackle men's minds, in the firſt 
formation of their thinking powers, 
and to check their exertions when 
they were formed, would, I appre- 
hend, Put an effectual ſtop to all the 
noble improvements of which ſociety 
is capable. Knowledge, particularly 
of the more ſublime kinds, in the ſci- 
ences of morals and religion, could: 
expect no encouragement,” He would 
have more reſtrictions laid upon the 
publication of books, He complains, 
page 103, that, in the late reign, de- 
iſtical 
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iſtical publications proceeded almoſt 
without cognizance from the civil 
magiſtrate; and aſſerts, Appendix, 
page 29, that there are many opinions 
gr principles tending evidently to the 
deſtruction of fociety or freedom, and 
which, therefore, ought not to be 
elerated is a well ordered free com- 
munity. 


Tus civil magiſtrate then, according 
to this writer, ought to control the 
preſs, and therefore prevent, by 
means of effectual penalties (or elſe 
he doth nothing) the publication of 
any thing, that might directly or in- 


directly, thwart his views of civil po- 


licy ;. which, in England, compre- 
hends the preſent form of out efta- 
bliſhed religion. But fo extenfive is 
the connection of all kinds of truth, 
that if a man would keep effectually 
clear ot the ſubject of religion, he 

| 3 - muſt 
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172 THE PROGRESS OF 
muſt not indulge a free range of 
thought near the confines of it. The 
ſubjects of metaphyſics, morals, and 
natural religion would be highly dan- 
gerous. There might be hereſy, or 
the foundation of hereſy, without com- 
ing near revelation, or any of the pe- 
culiar doctrines of chriſtianity, We 
mult only be allowed to think for our- 
ſelves, without having the liberty of 
divulging, or, in any form, publiſh- 
ing our thoughts to. others, not even 
to our children. A mighty privilege 
indeed! and for which we might 
think ourſelves obliged to Dr. Brown, 
if it were in the power of man to de- 
prive us of it. This is a privilege 
which the poor wretch enjoys who 
lives under the ſame roof with a Spa- 
niſh inquiſitor. The ſubjects of the 
grand ſeignior enjoy far greater privi- 
leges than thoſe which Dr. Brown 
would indulge to Engliſhmen. For 

the 
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the greater part of them are allowed 
to educate their children in a religion 
which teaches them to regard Mo- 
hammed as an impoſtor. Nay, | the 
pope himſelf permits thoſe to live un- 
moleſted, and under his protection at 
Rome, who look upon that church, 
of which he calls himſelf the head, as 
founded on fraud and falſehood, and 
to educate their children in the fame 
principles. Nor hath the pope, or the 
grand ſeignior, ever ſeen reaſon to re- 


> pent of their indulgence. 

t 

. Were any more ws reftraining the 
- | liberty of the preſs in force, it is im- 
e poſſible to ſay how far they might be 
O conſtrued to extend. Thoſe. already 
4 in being are more than are requiſite, 
0 and inconſiſtent with the intereſts of 
i- truth. Were they to extend farther, 
Vn every author would lie at the mercy of 
or the miniſters of ſtate, who might con- 
he 
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demn indiſcriminately, upon ſome pre- 
tence or other, every work that gave 
them umbrage; under which circum- 
ſtances might fall ſome of the greateſt 
and nobleſt productions of the human 
mind, if ſuch works could be produced 
in thoſe circumſtances. For if men of 
genius knew they could not publiſh 
the diſcoveries they made, they could 
not give free ſcope to their faculties 
in making and purſuing thoſe diſcove- 
Ties. It is the thought of publication, 
and the proſpe& of fame which is, 
generally, the great incentive to men 

of genius to exert their faculties, in at- 
tempting the untrodden paths of ſpe- 
culation. 


: 
— 


In thoſe unhappy circumſtances, 
writers would entertain a dread of 
every new ſubject. No man could 
ſafely indulge himſelf in any thing 
bold, enterprizing, and out of the vul- 


gar 
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gar road; and in all publications we 
ſhould ſee a timidity incompatible with 


the ſpirit of diſcovery. If any tower- 


ing genius ſhould ariſè in thoſe unfa- 
vourable circumſtances, a Newton in 
the natural world, or a Locke, a 
Hutcheſon, a Clarke, or a Hartley in 
the moral, the only effectual method 


to prevent their diffuſing a ſpirit of 
enterprize and innovation, which is 
natural to ſuch great ſouls, could be 


no other than that which Tarquin ſo 


ſignificantly expreſſed, by taking off 


the heads of all thoſe poppies which 
overlooked the reſt. Such men could 
not but be dangerous, and give um- 
brage in a country where it was the 


maxim of the government, that every 


thing of importance ſhould for ever 
remain unalterably fixed. 


| The whole of this ſyſtem of uni- 
formity appears to me to be found- 
„ ed 
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176 THE PROGRESS OF 
ed on very narrow and ſhort-fight- 


ed views of policy. A man of ex- 


tenfive views will overlook tempo- 
rary evils, with a profpet of the 
greater good which- may often reſult 
from, or be inſeparably connected 
with them. He will bear with a 
few tares, left, in attempting to root 


them out, he endanger rooting up 


the wheat with them. Unbounded 
free enquiry upon all kinds of ſub- 


Jects may certainly be attended with 


ſome inconvenience, but it cannot 
be reſtrained without infinitely great- 


ter inconvenience. The deiſtical per- 


formances Dr. Brown is ſo much 
offended at may have unſettled the 
minds of ſome people, but the minds 
of many have been more firmly 
ſettled, and upon better foundations 
than ever. The ſcheme of chriſti- 
anity has been far better underſtood, 
e thoſe deiſtical writings have oc- 
yy caſioned 
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caſioned the ſubject to be more tho- 


roughly diſcuſſed than it had been 
before. 


Beſides, if truth ſtand upon the 
falſe foundation of prejudice or er- 
ror, it is an advantage to it to be un- 
ſettled; and the man who doth no 
more, and even means to do no 
more, is, in fact, its friend. Ano- 
ther perſon ſeeing its deſtitute and 
baſeleſs condition, may be induced 
to ſet it upon its proper foundati- 
on. Far better policy would it be 
to remove the difficulties which ſtill 
lie in the way of free enquiry, than 
to throw freſh ones into it. Infi- 
dels would then be deprived of their 
moſt ſucceſsful method of attacking 

chriſttanity, namely, infinuation; and 
chriſtian divines might, with à more 
manly grace, engage with the cham- 
pions of deiſm, and in fact engage 
with 
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with more advantage, when they 
both fought on the ſame equal ground. 
As things are at preſent, I ſhould 
be aſhamed to fight under the ſhel- 
ter of the civil power, while I faw 
my adverſary expoſed to all the ſe- 
verity of it. 


To the ſame. purpoſe, IJ eannot 


help quoting the authority of Dr. 
Warhurton, Nor leſs friendly is this 
5 liberty to the generous advocate 
& of religion. For how could ſuch 
* an one, when in earneſt convin- 


* ced of the ſtrength of evidence in 
his cauſe, deſire an adverſary whom 


& the laws had before diſarmed, or 


* value a victory where the ma- 
* giſtrate muſt triumph with him ? 
© even I, the meaneft in this con- 
* troverſy, ſhould have been aſhamed 
<< of projecting the defence of the great 


5 Jewiſh legiſlator, did not I know, 


cc that 
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ce that his aſſailants and defenders ſkir- 
<< miſhed under one equal law of li- 
<& berty. And if my diflenting, in 
© the courſe of this defence, from 
* ſome common opinions needs an 
cc apology, I ſhould deſire it may be 
* thought, that I ventured into this 
5 train with greater confidence, that 
J might ſhew, by not. intrenching 
* mylelf in authorized ſpeculations, I 
<< put myſelf upon the ſame footing: 
* with you [the deiſts] and would 
claim no privilege that was not en- 
<* Joyed in common.” Divine Lega- 
tion, page 7. 5 


But ſorry J am, that the paragraph 
which immediately follows, how pro- 
per ſoever it might be when it was 
written, would now look like a tanta- 
lizing of his unfortunate adverſaries. 
This, liberty, then, may you long 
6s ' poſſeſs, know how. to uſe, and 
e gratefully 
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gratefully to acknowledge it. I 
ſay this, becauſe one cannot, with- 


out indignation, obſerve, that, a- 
midſt the full enjoyment of it, you 


ſtill continue, with the meaneſt af- 
fectation, to fill your prefaces with 
repeated clamours againſt the diffi- 


* culties and diſcouragements attend- 
66 


ing the exerciſe of free thinking; 
and in a peculiar ſtrain of modeſty 
and reaſoning, make uſe of this very 
liberty to perſuade the world you 
ſtill want it. In extolling liberty we 


can join with you, in the vanity of 


pretending to have contributed moſt 
to its eſtabliſhment we. can bear with 
you, but in the low cunning of pre- 
tending ſtill to lie under reſtraints, 
we can neither join nor bear with 
you. There was, indeed, a time, 
and that within our memories, when 
ſuch complaints were ſeaſonable, 
and meritorious ; but, happy for 
T you, 
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c you, gentlemen, you have outlived 
<* it, All the reſt is merely fir Mar- 
tin, it is continuing to fumble at the 


5e lute, though the muſic has been 
long over.“ 


Let Peter Annet (if he dare) write 
a comment on this paſſage. So far 


are deiſts from having free liberty to 


publiſh their ſentiments, that even ma- 
ny chriſtians cannot ſpeak out with 
ſafety. In preſent circumſtances, a. - 
chriſtian divine is not at liberty to 
make uſe of thoſe arguments which, 
he may think, would ſupply the beſt 
defence of chriſtianity. What are, in 
the opinion of many, the very founda- 


tions of our faith, are in a ruinous con- 


dition, and muſt be repaired before it 
will be to any purpoſe to beautify and 
adorn the ſuperſtruture ; hut the man 
who ſhould have the true courage 
and judgment, to go near enough 
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to ſuch rotten foundations, would be 
thought to mean nothing leſs than 

i to undermine them, and intirely de- 

| . ftroy the whole fabric. His very bre- 

1 thren would ſtand off from him, think 

1 him in league with their adverſaries; 

| and, by an ill judging zeal, might 


ll in the deſtructive aid of the civil 
| power to ftop his hand. In conſe- 
F quence of which, notwithſtanding his 
| moſt laudable zeal in favour of our 


| holy religion, he might ſtand upon 

the fame pillory, and be thrown into 

the ſame priſon with wretched and 
harmleſs infidelss Many undoubted 

friends of chriſtianity, and men of 

the moſt enlarged minds, will know 

and feel what I mean. 


FP 


| Hitherto, indeed, few of the friends 
A : of free inquiry among chriſtians have 
Ic | been more than partial advocates for 
8 it. If they find themſelves under 
| any 
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any difficulty with reſpe& to their 


own ſentiments, they complain, and 


plead ſtrongly for the rights of con- 
fcience, of private judgment, and of 


free inquiry ; but when they have 


gotten room enough for themfelves, 
they are quite eaſy, and in no pain 


for others. The papiſt muſt have 
liberty to write againſt pagans, mo- 


hammedans, and jews ; but he can- 
not bear with proteſtants. Writers 


in defence of the church of England 
Juſtify their ſeparation from the church 
of Rome, but with the moſt gla- 
ring inconfiſtency, call the protef- 
tant diſſenters, ſchiſmatics ; and ma- 
ny diſſenters, forgetting the funda- 


mental principles of their diſſent, which 
are the ſame that are  afferted by 
all chriſtians and proteftants in fimi- 
lar circumſtances, difcourage every 


degree of liberty greater than they 


themſelves have taken, and have as 
R 2 great 
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great an averſion to thoſe they are 


pleaſed to call heretics, as papiſts have 


for proteſtants, Or as Laud had for 


the old puritans. 


But why ſhould we confine our 
neighbour, who may want more room, 
in the ſame narrow limits with our- 
ſelves. The wider we make the 


common circle of liberty, the more 


of its friends will it receive, and 


the ſtronger will be the common 


intereſt, Whatever be the particular 


views of the numerous tribes of ſearch- 


ers after truth, under whatever de- 


nomination we may be ranked, whe- 


ther we be called, or call ourſelves 
chriſtians, papiſts, proteſtants, diflen- 


ters, hereticks, or even deiſts (for 


all are equal here, all are actuated 


by the ſame ſpirit, and all engaged 


in the ſame cauſe) we ſtand in need 


of the ſame liberty of thinking, de- 


Þating, and publiſhing. Let us, then, 


48 
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as far as our intereſt is the ſame, 
with one heart and voice, ſtand up 


for it. Not one of us can hut his 


neighbour, without ufing a weapon 
which, in the hand of power, might 
as well ſerve to chaſtiſe himſelf. 
The preſent ſtate of the Engliſh go- 
vernment (including both the laws, 
and the adminiſtration, which often 
corrects the rigour of the law) may, 
perhaps, bear my own opinions with- 
out taking much umbrage ; but I 
could wifh to congratulate many of 
my brother free-thinkers, on the 
greater indulgence which their more 
heretical e may require. 


Tro the honour of the quakers be 
it ſpoken, that they are the only body 
of chriſtians who have uniformly main- 
tained the principles of chriſtian li- 
berty, and toleration. Every other 
body of men have turned perſecutors 
X 3 | when 
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wen they had power. Papiſts have 
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perſecuted the proteſtants, the church 


of England has perſecuted the diſſen- 
ters, and other diſſenters in loſing 


their name, loſt that ſpirit of chriſtian 


charity, which ſeemed to be eſſen- 
tial to them. Short was their ſun- 
ſhine of power, and thankful may 
Britain, and the preſent diſſenters be, 


that it was ſo. But the quakers, 


though eſtabliſhed in Penſylvania, 
have perſecuted none. This glori- 
ous principle ſeems ſo intimately con- 
nected with the fundamental maxims 
of their ſect, that it may be fairly 
preſumed, the moderation they have 


Hitherto ſhown is not to be aſcribed 
to the ſmallneſs of their party, or to 


their fear of repriſals. For this rea- 
fon, if I were to pray for the gene- 
ral prevalence of any one ſect of chri- 
ſtians (which I ſhould not think it for 
the intereſt of chriſtianity to take place, 

even 


E 
) 
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even though I ſhould ſettle the ar- 
ticles of it myſelf) it ſhould be that of 


the quakers; becauſe, different as my 


opinions are from theirs, I have ſo 
much confidence in their moderation, 
that I believe they. would let me live, 
write, and publiſh what I pleaſed un- 
moleſted among them. And this I 


own, is more than I could promiſe 


myſelf from any other body of chri- 
ſtians whatever; the Deen by 
no means excepted.. 


The object of this forced uniformity 
is narrow and illiberal, unworthy of 


human nature. Suppoſing it accom- 


pliſhed, what is it poſſible to gain by 
it, but, perhaps, a more obſtinate and 
blind belief in the vulgar ; while men 
of ſenſe, ſeeing themſelves debarred 
the very means of conviction, mult 
of courſe be infidels? In thoſe cir- 
cumſtances, it would really be an ar- 
gument 
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gument of a man's want of ſpirit, of 
ſenſe, and even of virtue to be a be- 
liever, becauſe he would believe with- 
out ſufficient evidence. Who would 
not, with every appearance of juſtice, 
ſuſpect any cauſe, when. he was not 
allowed to examine the arguments 


againſt it, and was only preffed with 
thoſe in its favour? 


What ſentible and upright judge 
would decide a cauſe, where all the 
witneſſes on one ſide were by violence 
prevented from giving their evidence? 
Thoſe who converſe with deiſts well 
know, that one of their ſtrongeſt ob- 
jections to chriſtianity ariſes from hence, 
that none of the early writings againſt 
it are preſerved. How much ftrong-- 
er, and even unanſwerable, would 
that objection have been, if chriſtiani- 
ty had been from the beginning, ſo 
r protected by the civil ma- 

giſtrate, 
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giſtrate, that no perſon had dared to 
write againſt it at all. Such friends 
to the evidence and true intereſts of 


chriſtianity are all thoſe who would 
ſuppreſs deiſtical writinzs at this day 


| Suppoſe any article in a ſyſtem of 
faith, ſo eſtabliſhed and guarded, 
be wrong, which is certainly a very 
modeſt fuppoſition ; let any of the 
advocates of this fcheme ſay, how it 1s 
poſſible it ſhould ever be rectified ; 
that if the truth ſhould infinuate itſelf, 
by any avenue which they had not ſuf- 
| ficiently guarded, how it could bring 
its evidence along with it, ſo as to 


command the attention and W 
which 1 it deſerved. 


1 it is not ſo much from 
the miſtaken friends of truth that we 
apprehend theſe meaſures of rigid uni- 
formity; but rather from thoſe wio 

would 
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would ſacrifice truth, and every other 
conſideration to public tranquillity. 
From thoſe MERE STATESMEN Who, 
looking upon all ſyſtems of religion to 
be equally falſe, and not able to bear 
examination, will not ſuffer that ex- 
amination to take place; for fear of 
deſtroying a ſyſtem, which, however 
falſe, they imagine to be neceſſary to 
the peace and well being of the ſtate. 
The moſt unrelenting perſecution is 
to be apprehended, not from bigots, 
but from infidels. A. bigot, who is 
ſo from a principle of conſcience, may: 
poſſibly be moved by a regard to the 
conſciences of others; but the man 
who thinks that conſcience ought al- 
ways to be ſacrificed to political vie ws, 
has no principle on which an argu- 
ment in favour of moderation can lay 
hold. Was not Bolingbroke the great- 
eſt promoter of. the ſchiſm bill in Eng- 
land, 


of the proteſtants in France? 
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land, and Richlieu of the perſecution 


I acknowledge with the ſtateſman, 
that the proper object of the civil ma- 
giſtrate is the peace and well being of 
ſociety, and that whatever tends to di- 
ſturb that peace and well being, proper- 
ly comes under his cognizance. I ac- 
knowledge ſeveral religions and mo- 
ral, as well as political principles have 
a near connection with the well-being 
of ſociety. But, as was more fully 
explained before, there are many ca- 
ſes, in which the happineſs of ſociety 
is nearly concerned, in which it would, 
nevertheleſs, be the greateſt impropri- 
_ ety for the civil magiſtrate to inter- 


— — — rrnninn — — — 


fere; as in many of the duties of 
private life, the obligations of gra- 
titude, &c. In all ſuch caſes, where 
the well-being of ſociety is moſt nearly 
concerned, the civil magiſtrate has no 


right 
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right to interfere, unleſs he can do 
it to good purpoſe. There is no 
difference, I apprehend, to be made 
in this caſe, between the right, and the 
wiſdom of interference. If the interfe- 
rence would be for the good of the ſoci- 
ety upon the whole, it is wiſe and right; 
if it would do more harm than good, 
it is fooliſh and wrong, Let the 
ſagacious ſtateſman, therefore, con- 
ſider, whether the interference of the 
civil magiſtrate. be, in its own na- 
ture, calculated to prevent the vio- 
lation of the religious and moral 
principles he may wiſh to enforce. 
I think it is clear, that when they 
are in danger of being violated, his 
preſence” is ſo far from tending to 
remedy the evil, that it muſt ne- 
ceſſarily inflame it, and make it 
Ware. - 


It 


oppoſed to one another; 
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i 1 univerſally underſtood, that 
REASON and AUTHORITY are two 
things, that they have generally been 
the hand 
of power, therefore, on the fide of 
any ſet of principles cannot but be 


a ſuſpicious circumſtance. And though 
the injuaction | of the magiſtrate may 


filence voices, it multiplies whiſpers ; 
and thoſe 199 are the things 
at. which he 
to be alarmed. 


. i 8 1 true, that 
where the civil magiſtrate has WP 


greateſt pretence for interfering i 


religious and moral principles, his 


interference (ſuppoſing there were 


no impropriety in it) is the leaſt 
neceſſary. If the opinions and prin- 


ciples in queſtion, be evidently ſub- 


verſive of all religion and all civil ſo- 


hes 


has de reaſon 


8 -_  ciety, 
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ciety, they muſt be evidently falſe, 
and eaſy to refute; ſo that there 
can be no danger of their ſpread- 
ing; and the Patrons of them may 
fafely be ſuffered to maintain them 
in the moſt Ben ms my chuſe. 


To mention thoſe” Helios: and 
moral principles Which Dr. Brown | 
produces, as the moſt deſtructive to 
the well being of ſociety; namely, 
that there is I” God, and that there 
js no faith to be kept -with -heyetics, t 
iz Bo far am [I from being of his o- ; 

Pinion, that is neceflary to guard 
againſt theſe Principles by ſevere 
[+ | penalties, and not to tolerate thoſe | , 
1 who maintain them, that I think, of | , 
1 all opinions, ſurely fach as theſe have | .þ 
| nothing formidable or alarming in 
them. They can have no terrors th 
1X but what the | magiſtrate himſelf, 'by | tn 
1 his s "H-jugdged oppoſition, may give 

them 
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them. Perſecution, may procure * 5 


to any cauſe, and poſſibly: to this, 


but hardly any thing elſe; can do it. 


It. is unqueſtionable * that there are 
more atheiſts and infidels of all kinds 
in Spain and; Italy, where religion 


land; and it is, perhaps, principal- 
Iy owing. to the laws in favour of 


chriffianity, that there 0 Ao, . 
deiſts in this hne 


— 
; 


* 


For my own part; I cannot help 
thinking the principles of Dr. Brown 
very dangerous in à free ſtate, and 


therefore cannot but wiſh. they were 


exterminated, But I ſhould not think 


that ſilencing him would be the beſt 
method of doing it. No, let him, 


by all. means, be encouraged in 


making his ſentiments public; both 


that their dangerous tendency, and 
their futility _ more bens. ap- 
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pear. Had I the direction of the Preſs, 
he ſhould be welcome to my im- 
Primatur for any thing he ſhould 
pleaſe to favour the world with; 

and ready, if I know myſelf, ſhould 
I be, to furniſh him with every con- 
venience in my power for that pur- 
Poſe. It is for the intereſt of truth 
that every thing be viewed in fair 
and open day light, and it can only 
be ſome finiſter purpoſe that is fa- 


voured by darkneſs or concealment 


of any kind. My ſentiments may 
be fallacious, but it .no body were 
allowed to write againſt me, how 


could that fallacy be made to ap- 


pear ? be the prayer of the magna- 
nimous Ajax ever mine, 


divert idem, Jog 3 a te; | 


Er de p Xa; oAigoor Homer. Lib. 17. v. 646. 


This writer artfully mentions on- 


* three opinions or principles, one 


under 


——ůů — —— — . 


under each claſs of religion, morals, 


and politics, as neceſſary to be guard- 


ed by civil penalties, and not to be 
tolerated; and no doubt he has cho- 


ſen thoſe principles which a ' friend 


to his country would moſt wiſh to 
have ſupprefſed, and with regard 
to which, he would leaſt. ſcrupu- 
louſly examine the means that might 


be uſed to ſuppreſs them. This, 


Britons, is the method in which ar- 
bitrary power has ever been intro- 
duced: this is well known to have 
been. the method uſed by the thir- 


ty tyrants of. Athens. They firſt 


cut off. perſons the moſt generally 
obnoxious; and ſuch as the ſtanding 
laws .could not reach. And- even 
that intelligent people were fo far 
duped by their reſentment, that they 
were not aware, that the very ſame 
methods mights be employed to take 
* the worthieſt men in the city. 
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And if ever arbitrary power ſhould 
gain ground in England, it will he by 
means of the ſeeming neceſſity of hav- 
ing recourſe to illegal methods, in order 
to come at opinions or perſons ge- 
nerally obnoxious. But When theſe 
illegal practices have once been au- 
thorized, and have paſſed into pre- 
cedents, all perſons and all opini- 
ons will lie at the mercy of the 
prime miniſter, who will ani mad- 
vert upon whatever gives him um- 


brage. 


1 . it be 85 the — 59 
pecting ſons of liberty, if their ene- 
mies would ſay, at firſt, how far they 
meant to proceed againſt them. To 
ſay, as Dr. Brown does, that there are 
many opinions and principles which 
ought not to be tolerated, and to in- 
ſtance only in three, is very ſuſpicious 
and alarming. * him ſay, in the 


name 


#5 
— . - 
* 
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name of all the friends of liberty, I 
challenge him. or any of his friends to 
ſay, how many more he has thought 
proper not to mention, and what they 
are; that we may not admit the foot 
of arbitrary power, before we ſee What 
ſize of a body the monſter has to fol- 


low it. | 


Such is the connection and 19 
tion of opinions, that if once we ad- 
mit there are ſome which ought to be 
guarded by civil penalties, it will ever 
be impoſſible to diſtinguiſh, to gene- 
ral ſatisfaction, between thoſe which 
may be tolerated, and thoſe which 
may not. No two men living, were 
they queſtioned ſtrictly, would. give 
the ſame_ liſt of ſuch fundamentals. 
Far eafier were it to diſtinguiſh the 
exact boundaries of the as; 3k ve- 
getable, and mineral kingdoms in na- 
unde which yet naturaliſts find to be 
= 1 impoſſible. 
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impoſſible. But a happy circumſtance 

it is for human ſociety, that, in re- f 
ligion and morals, there is no neceſſity 

to diſtinguiſh them at all. The more 
important will guard themſelves by 
their own evidence, and the leſs im- 
portant do not deſerve to be _ 

ed. 


Political principles, indeed, may re- 
quire penal ſanctions; but then it is 
for the very ſame reaſon that religious i 
and moral principles require none. It 
is becauſe they do not carry their own 
evidence along with them. Govern- 
ments actually eſtabliſned muſt guard 
themſelves by penalties and intole- 
rance, becauſe forms of government, 
and perſons prefiding i in them, being 
nearly arbitrary, it may not be very 
F evident that a different government, 
5 or different governors, would not be 
better for a ſtate. Laws relating to 
= treaſon. 
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treäſon ate to be conſidered as arifing = 
from the prinoiple of ſelf-preſervation. 5 
But even with reſpect to civil govern- j 

ment, it is better not to guard every 4 

thing ſo ſtrongly as that no alteration 
can ever be made in it. Nay, altera- 
tions are daily propoſed, and daily 
take place in our civil government, 
in things both of great and ſmall con- 
ſequence. They are improvements in 
religion only that receive no counte- - 


nance from the tate : 1 <S fate fin EU 
and hard | n | 


| - Beſides, fo many are the ſubtle dif 
| tinctions relating to religion and mo- 
rals, that no magiſtrate, or body of 
magiſtrates, could be fuppoſed. to en- 
8 ter into them; and yet, without en- 
| tering into them, no laws they could 
- make would be effectual. To inſtance 
4 in the firſt of Dr. Brown's principles, 
and the moſt efſential of them, viz. the 


being 
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being of a God. The magiſtrate muſt 
define ſtrictly what he means by the 
term God, otherwiſe Epicureans and 


Spinoziſts might be no atheiſts 3. or 
Arians or Athanaſians might be ob- 


noxious to the law. The magiſtrate 


muſt likewiſe puniſh, not only thoſe 


who directly maintain the principles of 


Atheiſm (for evaſions are ſo eaſy. to 
find, that ſuch laws would hurt no 
body) but he muſt puniſh thoſe. who 
do it indirectly ; ; and what opinions 
are there not, in religion, morals, and 
even natural philoſophy, which might 


not be ſaid to lead to Atheiſm 2 The 


doctrine of equivocal. generation, for 
inſtance, might certainly be thought 
of this kind, as well as many others, 
which have been very harmleſsly main 
tained by many good. chriſtians. 


I am . chat in * few par- 
ticulars which Dr. Brown has thought 
proper 
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proper to mention, his intolerant prin- 
ciples are countenanced by Mr. Locke 
but, as far as I can recolleq, theſe 
are all the opinions which Locke 
would not tolerate ;'' whereas this wri- 
ter aſſerts there are many; fo that he 
mult provide himſelt with ſome other 
authority for the reſt. Befides I make 
no doubt, the great Mr. Locke would, 

without the leaft reluctance, have given 
up any of his aſſertions, upon finding 


ſo bad an uſe made of them, and 


that the conſequences of them were 
ſo very unfavourable to his own great 
object, and contradictory to his lead. 
ing principles; and that he would, 
wich indignation, have given up any 
adherents to arbit ary power, who, 
from ſuch à pretence as this, ſhould 
claim his protection from the generous 


purſuit of the friends of liberty, of 


reaſon, and of mankind. And, af- 
ter all, the controverſy is not abotm 
men, 


* 
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men, but principles. And ſo great 
an enemy as Mr. Locke to all autho- 


rity in matters of opinion, would not 


have been ſo inconſiſtent as to have 
excepted his own. 


” Beſides, as was in Wee meaſure ob- 


ſerved before, all theſe ſyſtems of uni- | 


formity, in political or religious in- 
ſtitutions, are the higheſt injuſtice to 


poſterity. What natural right have : 
we to judge for them, any more 


than our anceſtors had to judge for 
us? our anceſtors, from the time of 


the Britons, had, no doubt, as high 
an opinion of their political and re- 
ligious inſtitutions as we can have of 
ours. But ſhould we not have thought 


the fate of Great-Britain fingularly un- 
happy, if they had been entailed up- 
on us? and the very ſame reaſon 
of complaint will our poſterity have, 
if we take any methods to perpetuate 

what 
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what we approve, as beſt for our- 
{elves- in our prefent'- circumſtances ; 
ing farther than, this: we canis: n 
ly. 8 | | 
WP us, by all means, make our 
own! circumſtances as eaſy: as poſſi- 
ble; but let us lay poſterity under 


no difficulty in improving theirs, if 
they ſee it convenient: rather, let 


all gray of policy be ſuch as will 
cafily. admit of, extenſion, and im- 
provements of all kinds, and that 


the leaſt violence, or difficulty) of 


any kind, may attend the making 
of them. This is, at leaſt, very 


defirable, and I believe it is far 
from being impracticable. However, 
though it ſhould not be thought pro- 
per to unfix any ching which is at 


preſent eſtabliſhed, let us proceed 
no farther than is money . 
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LOS 


4. am not pleading againſt religi- 
ous! eſtabliſhments in all caſes; but 
only argue againſt fixing every ching 


ſo unalterably, that if a change in 


any particular, ſhould be deſired by 
a great majority of the clergy them- 
ſelves, they NE not be able to 


accompliſh it, without the danger 


of throwing ws thing into confu- 


fion. Such rigid eſtabliſhments im- 


ply the: authors of them to be well 
perſuaded of their own infallibility. 
For no man who could ſuppoſe it 
poſſible for himſelf to be miſtaken, 
would. think it was reaſonable, that, 
after the -miſtake was diſcovered, 
and univerſally acknowledged to be 
a miſtake,” all perſons (if they really 
would enjoy the advantage of the 
eſtabliſhment) ſhould ever after be 
obliged to affirm, that they believ- 
ed it to be no . but perfect 
ly -— aud to truths-... 


How 
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How far this is the caſe with the 
church of England, let thoſe of her 
clergy ſay, who- may underſtand the 
ſubje& of religion a little better than 
the firſt reformers, juſt emerging 
from the darkneſs of popery ; who 
may have ſome reluctance to ſub- 
ſcribe what they do not believe, 
and who may feel, notwithſtanding 
every evaſion to which they can 
have recourſe, that a church prefer- 
ment is dearly bought at the ex- 
f pence of. a ſolemn falſehood. Ido 
not appeal to thoſe. who may real- 
"2 ly believe all they ſubſcribe, or to 
2 thoſe Who may ſubſcribe, without 
> thinking at all, or to thoſe who would 
© wait upon any miniſter of ſtate in 
* the world with a carte blanche rea- 
8 dy ſigned. In faying this, I even 
E hint no more than what many of 
the greateſt ornaments of the church 
k- | 2 - have 
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have ſaid again and again; that 


ſome things, in our preſent eſtabliſh- 
ment are wrong, and want reforma- 
tion; and that there are thinking 
and unthinking, honeſt and dſhon- 
eſt men in this, as well as in eve- 
ry other profeſſion. 


Poſterity, it may be faid, will 
never complain of our inſtitutions, 


when they have been educated in 


ſtrong and invincible attachment to 


them. It is true; and had we been 


Pagans or papiſts, through a ſimi- 
lar ſyſtem of education, fixed in a 
more early period, we ſhould not 
have complained. We, like the old 


Spartans, or the ſons of bigotry in 


Spain and Portugal at preſent, might 


have been hugging our chaias, jand 


even proud of them, But other 
perſons, who could have made a 
compariſon between our actual con- 

dition, 


had col inſtitutions not been made 


mitted to us. Let us not doubt, but 
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dition, and what it would have been, 
? 
would have complained for us. They 
would have ſeen us to be a leſs 


great, wife, and happy people; which 
affords the ſame argument againſt 
throwing difficulties in the way of 
e improvements. 5 


Highly as: we think of the wildem 
of our anceſtors, we juſtly think our- 
ſelves, of the preſent age, wiſer, and, 
if we be not blinded by the mere 
prejudice of education, mult ſee, that 
we can, in many reſpects, improve 
upon the inſtitutions they have. tranf- 


that every generation in poſterity will 'N 
be às much ſuperior to us in politi- 4 
cal, and in all kinds of knowledge, 
and that they will be able to im- 
prove upon the beſt civil and religious 
inſtitutions that we. can preſcribe for 

1 them, 
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them. Inſtead then of adding to the 
difliculties, which we ourſelves find in 
making the improvements we with to 
introduce, let us make this great and 
defirable work eafier to them than it 
has been to us. 


However, ſuch is the progreſs of 7 
knowledge, and the enlargement of 
the human mind, that, in future 
time, notwithſtanding all poſſible ob- 
ſtructions thrown in the way of hu- 
man genins, men of great and exalted 
views will undoubtedly ariſe, who 
will ſee through and deteſt our nar- 
row politics; when the ill- advi- 
ſers and ill-adviſed authors of theſe 
illiberal and contracted ſchemes will 
be remembered with infamy and ex- 
ecration : when, notwithſtanding their 
talents as ſtateſmen or writers, and 
though they may have purſued the 
fame mind-caflaving ſchemes by more 


artful, 
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artful, and leſs ſanguinary methods, 
they will be ranked among the Bon- 
ners and the Gardiners of paſt ages. 
They muſt have been worſe than 
Bonners and Gardiners, who could 
purſue the fame ends by the ſame 
means, in this more humane and more 


enlightened age. 


This ſeems to be the time; when 
the minds of men are opening to large 
and generous views of things. Po- 
litics are more extended in practice, 
and better underſtood in theory. Re- 
ligious knowledge is greatly advanced, 
and the principle of univerſal tolera- 
tion is gaining ground apace. Schemes 

| of eccleſiaſtical policy, which, in times 
| of barbarity, ignorance, and ſuper- 
: flition, were intimately interwoven 
| with ſchemes of civil policy, and 
which, in fat, made the greateſt 
. Part of the old political mixed con- 


ſtitution, 
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ſtitution, have been gradually exclu- 
ded ; till, at preſent, though eccle- 
ſiaſtical power be looked upon as an 
uſeful ſupport and auxiliary of civil 
government, it is pretty much de- 
tached from it. And the more ſen- 
fible part of mankind are evidently 
in a progreſs to the belief, that- ec- 
clefiaſtical and civil juriſdiction, be- 
ing things of a totally different na- 
ture, ought, if poflible, to be whol- 
ly diſengaged from one another. Re- 
ligious ſentiments, with reſpect to 


their influence on civil ſociety, wilt 


perhaps be. regarded, in time, as a 
theory of morals, only of a higher 
and more perfect kind, excellent to 
enforce a regard to magiſtracy, and 
the political duties, but improperly 
adopted into the ſame ſyſtem and 
enforced by the ſame penalties. Till 
we know whether this work, which 
ſeems to be going forward in ſeveral 

parts 
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parts of Europe, be of God, or not, 

let us not take, at leaſt, any rigid 
and violent methods to oppoſe it, but 
' patiently wait the iſſue; unleſs, in 
the mean time, the diſorders of the 
ſtate abſolutely force us into violent 
meaſures. At preſent, notwithſtand- 
ing ſome trifling alarm, perhaps art- 
fully raiſed and propagated, may ſeem 
to give a handle to the friends of 
arbitrary power to make uſe of ſome 
degree of coercion, more gentle mea- 
ſures ſeem better adapted to enſure 
tranquillity. 


England hath hitherto taken the 
lead in almoſt every thing great and 
good, and her citizens ſtand fore- 
moſt in the annals of fame, as hav- 
ing ſhaken off the fetters which hung 
upon the human mind, and called 
it forth to. the exertion of its no- 
bleſt powers. And her conſtitu- 
tion 
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tion has been ſo far from receiving 
any injury from the efforts of theſe 
her free-born enterprizing ſons, that 
ſhe is, in part, indebted to them for 
the unrivalled reputation ſhe now en- 
Joys, of having the beſt ſyſtem of 
policy in Europe. After weathering 
ſo many real ſtorms, let us not quit 
the helm at the apprehenſion of ima- 
ginary dangers, but ſteadily hold on 
in what, I truſt, is the moſt glorious 
courſe that a human government can 
be in. Let all the friends: of liberty 
and human nature join to free the 
minds of men from the ſhackles of 
narrow and impolitic laws. Let us 
be free ourſelves, and leave the bleſ- 
ſings of freedom to our poſterity. 
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